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Art. I. — A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. 
By TuHeopore Parker. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
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WE have nothing to add to the brief sketch we gave of the 
general character of the author of this volume in our last Re- 
view ; and very little to say of the volume itself, as a simple 
literary production, detached from the system in exposition and 
defence of which it appears to have been written. It is loose- 
ly, and even heavily written, in a flippant and affected style, 
and sins hardly less against grammar and rhetoric than against 
piety and truth. It bears the marks of haste, and seems to have 
been hurriedly thrown together, from the author’s commonplace- 
book and the fag ends of his sermons and discourses, and sent 
forth to the public without his having taken the time or the pains 
to melt his heterogeneous materials down into a common mass, 
or to think out, so to speak, the principles he had rashly adopt- 
ed, in their systematic relations, and logical connexions and con- 
sequences. It is crude, confused ; without method, order, sys- 
tematic unity, or scientific development. As the production of 
a vain, conceited pedant and scoffer, it may pass ; but as the 
production of a scholar, a theologian, a man ambitious of con- 
tributing to the literature of his country, and establishing a high 
literary and scientific character of his own,—the less we say 
of it, the more shall we consult the credit of the author. 

But we are not concerned with the author, nor with his 
book, save so far as one or the other is connected with the 
system he attempts to set forth, and is to be taken as its expo- 
nent. This system we propose to examine, — not simply the 
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author or his book ; neither of which, separated from this sys- 
tem, which is not without numerous adherents, both at home and 
abroad, would deserve any serious attention. But this system, 
called ordinarily T'ranscendentalism, by Mr. Parker, Natural 
Religionism, and not inaptly, by Mr. Andrews Norton, The lat- 
est Form of Infidelity, it is by no means easy to ascertain. Its 
expounders write on the principle, that ‘‘ ideas are shy of being 
expressed in words, and must be suggested rather than stated.” 
They professedly eschew clear and definite statements, and 
seem to hold that truth can be seen and judged of in its true 
proportions only as it looms up in the dim and uncertain twilight 
of vague and indeterminate expressions. ‘This is, no doubt, a 
convenient theory for them, but it is exceedingly perplexing to 
readers who would understand what they read, and especially 
to reviewers who would be just both to themselves and their 
author. We are not a little perplexed, the moment we under- 
take to analyze Mr. Parker’s book, and reduce it to fundamen- 
tal propositions which may be clearly apprehended and distinct- 
ly stated. It is a book of many pieces. Its author abounds 
in contradictions no less than in loose and intangible statements, 
and sometimes brings together in the same sentence not less 
than two or three mutually contradictory systems. Neverthe- 
less, after much toil and pains, aided by our own familiar ac- 
quaintance with the general subject, we believe we may com- 
press what is systematic in the book, what the author most val- 
ues, what constitute the bases of the Transcendental doctrines 
generally, within the three following propositions ; namely : -— 
I. Man is the measure of truth and goodness. 
II. Religion is a fact or principle of human nature. 

III. All religious institutions, which have been or are, have 
their principle and cause in human nature. 

A single glance at these propositions reveals the character 
of the system. It is sheer Naturalism, and Mr. Parker him- 
self calls it ‘‘ the natural-religious view.” Its advocates, how- 
ever, profess to be religious, to be the especial friends of reli- 
gion, and to have put a final conclusion to the controversy be- 
tween believers and infidels, by having discovered a solid and 
imperishable foundation for religion in the permanent and es- 
sential nature of man. Man is religious because he is man, 
and must be religious or cease to be man. According to 
them, religion has its foundation, not in supernatural revela- 
tion, but in human nature, and rests for its authority, therefore, 
not on the veracity of God, but on the veracity of man; and 
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as man can neither deceive nor be deceived, it of course must 
be eternally and immutably true! They also affect to discover 
truth in all religions, and to accept it. But this does not take 
their system out of the category of Naturalism, because, 1, they 
recognize no religion as having been supernaturally given ; and, 
2, because they acknowledge in religious institutions, which 
have been or are, nothing to be truth, which transcends the 
natural order, or which the natural faculties of man are not 
adequate to discover, and of whose intrinsic truth they are not 
competent to judge. All the rest they hold to be misappre- 
hension or exaggeration of natural phenomena, or a mere sym- 
bolic way of expressing simple truths lying within the reach of 
natural reason. 

This they all admit ; but they fancy that they escape the 
condemnation to which Naturalism as ordinarily set forth is 
justly exposed, by holding that religious institutions depend on 
what is permanent and essential in man, not on what is acci- 
dental and transient. Whence comes the institution of reli- 
gion? ‘*'T’o this question,’”’ says Mr. Parker, ‘‘ two answers 
have been given, — one foolish, one wise. The foolish answer, 
which may be read in Lucretius and elsewhere, is, that religion 
is not a necessity of man’s nature, which comes from the ac- 
tion of eternal demands within him, but is the result of mental 
disease, so to say ; the effect of fear, of ignorance combining 
with selfishness The wise answer is, that religion comes 
out of a principle deep and permanent in the heart,. . . . . from 
sublime, permanent, and universal wants, and must be referred 
to the soul, to the unchanging realities of life.’ — pp. 13, 14. 
But this amounts to nothing ; for both the wise answer and the 
foolish agree in asserting that religion is of human origin, and 
that it, itself, — not its necessity, merely, — comes out of hu- 
man nature. Moreover, what Lucretius regards as the result 
of mental disease, and rejects under the name of religion, the 
Transcendentalists themselves regard as springing from the 
same source, and also reject under the name of the form, or 
symbol ; and all they hold to be true and permanent, as spring- 
ing from the permanent and essential nature of man, and which 
they call religion, Lucretius himself accepts, as well as they, 
and holds to be eternally true, but is foolish enough to call it 
‘‘nature.”? The only real difference, then, between Lucre- 
tius and Mr. Parker, between the ‘‘ foolish’? answer and the 
‘¢wise,”’ is that the former, with all the world, calls what he con- 
temns and discards religion, and what he retains and commends 
nature, but the latter is too wise to be guilty of such folly. 
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‘Whatever, then, the merits of the system under examina- 
tion, itis Naturalism,— nothing more, nothing less. The ques- 
tion, then, between us and ‘T'ranscendentalism is the old ques- 
tion between Naturalism and Supernaturalism. Is man’s natu- 
ral relation the only relation he sustains to his Creator ? Have 
there been supernatural revelations, or are the so-called super- 
natural revelations explicable on natural principles ? Do man’s 
natural forces — that is, what he is and receives by virtue of 
his natural relation to God — suffice for the fulfilment of his 
destiny ; or needs he the gracious, that is, supernatural, inter- 
position and assistance of his Maker ? ‘These are the real 
questions at issue ; and these questions Mr. Parker and the 
Transcendentalists answer in favor of nature against grace, of 
man against God. ‘The validity and value of their answer is, 
then, what we propose to examine. 

With these remarks, we proceed to take up, seriatim, the 
propositions themselves. We begin with the first. 


I. Man 1s THE Measure or TrRuTH AND GooDNESss. 


We do not understand the Transcendentalists to assert by 
this proposition, that man actually knows all truth and good- 
ness, though from many things they say we might infer this ; 
but that man is the measure, the standard, the criterion of all 
truth and goodness, — the touchstone on which we are to try 
whatever is alleged to be true and good, and to determine wheth- 
er it be true and good, or false and evil. Nor do we mean to 
assert that they are prepared to maintain even this in general 
thesis ; but that they do assert it, that they everywhere imply 
it, and that without assuming it their whole system would be a 
baseless fabric, and their doctrines and speculations the sheer- 
est absurdities. 

A slight examination of the leading views of Transcenden- 
talists on the origin and ground of ideas will sustain our as- 
sertion. ‘Transcendentalists may be divided into three classes. 
They all agree in their antagonism to the doctrines of Locke, 
as set forth in his Essay on the Human Understanding, and in 
asserting for man the inherent ability to cognize intuitively non- 
sensible, spiritual, or immaterial facts or realities. We say 
intuitively ; for we do not understand Locke himself to deny 
absolutely our ability to cognize such realities, but simply to 
deny that we can do it intuitively, and to contend that we can 
do it only discursively, by reflection operating on sensible data. 
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The peculiarity of the Transcendentalists is in holding that we 
cognize them intuitively, immediately, instead of discursively. 
But in explaining the principle and fact of intuition, and its 
modes or conditions, they differ somewhat among themselves, 
and may, as we have said, be divided into three classes. 

1. The first class name the vis intuitiva the reason, and con- 
tend that the vojera, spiritual cognoscibles, or the immaterial 
realities capable of being known, are really exterior to and in- 
dependent of the subject knowing, and are simply apprehended 
on occasion of the sensible phenomena by which they are ren- 
dered present. ‘Thus, they contend that the ideas of cause, 
of cause in general, necessary cause, —in a word, all the 
Kantian categories, — are entertained by the mind and applied 
to sensible phenomena, by actual intuition of the objects of these 
ideas, —not merely the ideas themselves —really existing in 
the non-sensible world. Yet they call this non-sensible world 
reason, and represent these ideas, objectively considered, that 
is, as objects existing in re, not as mere mental conceptions, to 
be its constituent elements. ‘Taking ideas in this sense, as the 
object, the reason may be termed the regio idearum, or world 
of absolute and necessary truth. It is impersonal and object- 
ive, and operates spontaneously, by an energy not human, but 
which is the energy of God, whose Word or Speech reason is. 
Containing in itself absolute ideas or absolute truth and good- 
ness, the reason is a measure of truth and goodness ; and as it 
is divine, it must be an exact measure. Whatever it pronoun- 
ces true is true ; whatever it pronounces beautiful is beauti- 
ful ; whatever it pronounces good is good. 

But this reason, though declared to be impersonal and ob- 
jective, is also assumed to be a faculty of human nature, a fac- 
ulty of the human soul, its only light, that by virtue of which 
it is essentially intelligent, and knows all that it does know, 
whatever the sphere or degree of its knowledge. Hence, of 
two things, one, —either man is identical with God, intellectual- 
ly considered, and it is God that sees in man, which must plunge 
us, in the last analysis, into absolute Pantheism ; or reason is 
human, an attribute, if not of the human personality, yet of 
man. This class of Transcendentalists deny that they are 
Pantheists. Therefore, they must regard absolute reason as a 
human faculty ; and then, since reason is the measure of truth 
and goodness, man himself, taken in his totality, if not in his 
simple personality, as the same measure. If, however, it be 
denied that this reason is human, and it be assumed to be God, 
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as M. Cousin also contends, then man and God become one ; 
and as God is unquestionably the measure contended for, man 
must also be it ; because it matters not which term you use, 
Man or God ; since, if identical, what may be predicated of 
the one term may equally be predicated of the other. There- 
fore, in either alternative, this class of Transcendentalists as- 
sume that man is the measure of truth and goodness. 

2. The second class, in which we are disposed to rank the au- 
thor of the volume before us, do not, perhaps, differ very essen- 
tially from the first class, but they state their views somewhat 


‘differently. ‘They hold that the ideas we have mentioned, and 


others of a like nature, if others there are, are intuitive, in- 
deed, but are intuitions because they are inherent in the soul,— 
are the soul itself, or its original garniture, endowment, or pat- 
rimony. ‘They are the types of the world without us. Hence 
we cognize the world without us by reason of its correspond- 
ence to the type or idea within us. The idea or type of all cog- 
noscibles is in us, and it is by virtue of this fact that we are in- 
telligent and they intelligible. Knowledge is the perception 
of the correspondence between the inward idea and the exter- 
nal object. ‘* But these [material things],”” says Mr. Parker, 
‘¢ are to us only a revelation of something kindred to qualities 
awakened in ourselves. ..... We see out of us only what we 
are internally prepared to see ; for seeing depends on the harmo- 
ny between the object without and your own condition within.” * 
Hence we know that this or that is true, beautiful, or good, only 
because it corresponds to the idea or type of the true, the 
beautiful, or the good inthe soul itself. Hence, then, the stand- 
ard, or criterion, or measure of truth and goodness is assumed 
to be in the soul. Nothing can be assumed to be naturally in 
the soul but the soul itself. ‘‘ By nature,’”” says Mr. Parker, 
‘¢there is nothing in man but man himself.”? Man and the soul 
are identical ; at least, the term man covers all that can be cov- 
ered by the term soul. Then man is the measure of truth 
and goodness. ‘Therefore, this second class adopt the prop- 
osition in question. 

3. The third class, at the head of which stand Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, and several notable women, 
do the same. ‘These may be distinguished into two subordi- 
nate classes. ‘They all agree that the soul knows, and can 
know, nothing exterior to itself ; but the first division of these 


* Excellence of Goodness, pp. 3, 4. 
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hold that it knows only by reason of the identity of subject 
and object, and therefore knows, and can know, only what it is. 
‘¢ What we are,”’ says Mr. Emerson, (Nature, p. 92,) ‘‘ that 
only can we see.”? ‘The soul knows not by seeing, appre- 
hending, but by being ; and knows all, because it is all. ‘The 
second division—and these are the majority —hold that 
the soul knows by containing, and that knowledge is the soul 
protending or projecting of itself. ‘* Not in nature, but in man, 
is all the beauty and worth he sees.” Emerson, Essays, 1841, 
p- 120. Objects are cognoscibilia, because they are contained 


in the soul; and the soul knows all, because it contains all. ° 


The outward or sense world is phenomenal, unreal, a shadow 
without a substance, and we abuse ourselves when we regard 
it, and the term knowledge, when we call perception of it by 
that name. Knowledge is inscience, or science of what is 
within. ‘The true sage never looks abroad, but closes the ex- 
ternal apertures of the mind, shuts his eyes, stops his ears, 
holds his nose, opens the internal aperture through which he 
looks into the profound abyss of the soul itself. Look not, 
say they, upon this delusive, this vain show, which men call the 
world, but into the great soul, which conceals all things in it- 
self, even the infinite and eternal God! ‘‘ I am God,”’ said 
Mr. Alcott, one day to the writer of this, ‘‘ I am God; I am 
greater than God. God is one of my ideas. I therefore 
contain God. Greater is the container than the contained. 
Therefore I am greater than God.” With the members of 
this class, it is a mark of weakness, of littleness, of shallow- 
ness, to be intelligible. Light is an enemy. It defines ob- 
jects too sharply, and presents them in disagreeable outlines. 
It permits nothing to loom up or spread out in dim and awful 
infinity, — allows the soul no scope to display its loftier 
powers and diviner instincts, to stand up and swell out in its 
sublime proportions into the infinite and eternal God ! 

These, evidently, in either division, hold that the soul is 
the measure of truth and goodness ; for it must needs be the 
measure of what it is, and of what it contains. If it be truth 
and goodness, or if it contain them, it must be their standard 
or measure. ‘The soul and the man are the same, at least so 
far as concerns the present question, as we have just seen. 
Therefore, this third class, as well as the other two, adopts 
the proposition that man is the measure of truth and goodness. 


That all the Transcendentalists, of whatever class, do 
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adopt this proposition is still farther evident from the rule of 
faith and practice which they all avow and contend for. This 
rule, it is notorious, is that of unrestricted private judgment. 
They reject the authority of the Church, the authority of the 
Bible, of the Apostles, of Jesus,—nay, all authority but 
that of the individual himself. 


“ Jesus,’? says Mr. Parker, “ fell back on God, on absolute re- 
ligion and morality, — the truth its own authority; his works his 
witness. The early Christians fell back on the authority of Jesus; 
their successors, on the authority of the Bible, —the work of the 
‘Apostles and Prophets; the next generation, on the Church, — 
the work of the Apostles and Fathers. The world retreads this 
ground. Protestantism delivers us from the tyranny of the Church 
and carries us back to the Bible. Biblical criticism frees us from 
the thraldom of Scripture, and brings us to the authority of Jesus. 
Philosophical spiritualism liberates us from all personal and private 
authority, and restores us to God, the primeval fountain, whence 
the Church, the Scriptures, and Jesus drew all the water of life 
wherewith they filled their urns.” — p, 483. 


This is sufficiently explicit ; for the concluding remark, 
about restoring us to God, simply means restoring us to our- 
selves, to God as he is immanent in each individual soul, — as 
is evident from what Mr. Parker elsewhere says. 


** To obtain a knowledge of duty, man is not sent away outside 
of himself to ancient documents, for the only rule of faith and 
practice ; the word is very nigh him, even in his heart; and by 
this word he is to try all documents whatever.” —p. 216. ‘‘ Je- 
sus is not the author of Christianity, .... its sanction and author- 
We verify its eternal truth in our soul.” — p, 280. 


The God to whom we are restored is, then, evidently, the 
God in the soul, and in each individual soul. If so, it is God 
in the soul, either naturally -or supernaturally. Not supernatu- 
rally, because Transcendentalism denies the supernatural. 
Then naturally. But then identical with the soul ; for, as we 
have found by Mr. Parker’s own concession, p. 191, there 
can be by nature nothing in the soul but the soul itself. 

Furthermore, the appeal is always made to the individual 
reason, conscience, ard sentiment. In the individual is the 
authority before which all must bow, the tribunal before which 
all claimants must plead. The Transcendentalist summons all 
religions to his private bar, and assumes his right to judge them 
all. The Bible he holds to be the word of God so far as he 
judges it to be true, and not his word where he judges it to be 
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not true ; holding that he has the right to decide by his own 
reason, conscience, and sentiments, what is true and what not. 
In like manner he summons before him Jesus and the Apostles, 
makes them answer to him, and tells them when they speak 

wisely, truly, and when falsely and foolishly. Christianity 

itself is amenable to the same authority. ‘* Christianity, then, 

is a form of religion. .... It is to be judged of as all other 

forms of religion, by reason and the religious sentiment.’’ — p. 

240. But the fact is notorious, and there is no need of nial 

We all know that the Transcendentalist denies the authority of 
the Church, of the Written Word, of Jesus, of Prophets and - 
Apostles, of all inspired messengers, and of the common as- 

sent or belief of mankind, claiming for each all that may be 

claimed for the whole. ‘* What Adam had, what Cesar 

could, you have and may do.” If they speak respectfully of 
Jesus, it is as a model-man, because in their view he spoke 

out from his own mind, acknowledging no external authority, 

and in this set an example we all should follow. Their lead- 

ing doctrine is, that each man may and should be a Christ, and 

speak from his own proper divinity. 

But, if our Transcendentalists recognize the unrestricted 
right of private judgment in all cases whatever, they must, in 
order to have a basis for that right, assume that each man is 
the measure of truth and goodness. Every judgment involves 
three terms, — the matter. judged, the judge, and the rule or 
measure by which the judge judges. Now, the rule or measure 
must be identical with the matter, with the judge, or distinct 
from both. ‘The first is inadmissible ; for, though the matter 
must needs be the measure of itself, yet its measure is unascer- 
tainable, if measured only by itself. ‘The third is denied by 
the denial of all authority out of the individual reason, con- 
science, and sentiment, to which the judge is bound to conform 
his judgments. ‘Then, the second must be adopted, namely, 
that the individual is his own yardstick of truth and goodness, — 
not only the judge, but the rule or measure of his judgment ; 
which is what the proposition in question asserts. 

This will not be denied. ‘The right of private judgment, 
as the T'ranscendentalists assert it, is the denial of all rules, 
measures, or standards, out of the individual reason, conscience, 
and sentiments, to which he is obliged to conform his judg- 
ments. ‘Then either man judges without any rule, measure, 
or standard by which to judge, or he assumes himself as the 
standard. ‘The first is absurd ; for a judgment which has no 
VOL. II. NO. III. 36 
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rule, which is by no standard, is no judgment at all. Then 
the last must be assumed, or private judgment is impossible, 
and the right of private judgment utterly baseless. Rights 
are not ultimate. ‘hey must have some foundation, or they 
are not rights ; and there is no foundation of the right of the in- 
dividual to judge for himself, in all cases whatever, without re- 
gard to any external rule, but his right to judge by himself ; 
and there is no foundation of his right to judge by himself, but 
in the fact that he himself is the rule, standard, or measure of 
the matter to be judged. ‘The assumption of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, in the sense explained, then, necessarily in- 
volves the assumption of the fact, that man is the measure of 
truth and goodness. But the ‘Transcendentalists do assume 
the right, as is well known ; therefore they assume that man is 
the measure of truth and goodness. This, in fact, is express- 
ly avowed. We quote a few sentences from a pamphlet writ- 
ten in defence of Mr. Parker, by one of his friends, and which 
has been published since we commenced writing this article. 
The author is giving, ex professo, the views of the sect, and on 
the very point before us. 


‘We believe,’’ says the author of the pamphlet, ‘the truths 
that Jesus uttered in no degree because of the miracles he 
wrought; we believe them because our mind recognizes their in- 
trinsic truth, .... . and this we hold to be good ground of faith for 

God has given to all men the power to attain to a re- 
ligious faith that needs no external evidence to support it 
deepest, truest religious faith is not capable of support from any 
outward evidence whatever. .... Men have recourse to outward 
evidence through the weakness of their faith The most deep- 
ly religious minds never, in any stage of their progress, have any 
thing to do with such gross outward helps to their belief. To tell 
them to believe on the evidence of signs and wonders, to offer to 
prop up their faith by argument and logic, is to do violence to all 
their deepest and most sacred feelings. With hearts overflowing 
with love, and reverence, and gratitude to God, seeing him in all 
that is glorious and beautiful around them, feeling him within and 
about them everywhere, walking in his presence daily, as with a 
‘Father and a Friend,’— what care such men for logic and 
cunning reasoning, — what care they for signs and wonders? All 
around them is wonderful, for they see God in all Tell them 
a deep religious truth, and they cannot but believe it, though all 
evidence were against it. Fortruthis native to their souls, God 
has made them of that nature that they cannot be deceived. Their 
minds are TOUCHSTONES whereon to try all words and thoughts.’ 
— Remarks on an Article from the Christian Examiner, entitled, 


“Mr. Parker and his Views,” pp. 6, 7. f 
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This is as express as language can well be. Men are so 
made that they cannot be deceived, and their minds are touch- 
stones on which are to be tried all words and thoughts. Do 
not imagine that the writer means to assert this only of a few 
gifted or singularly. privileged individuals. No such thing. 
He intentionally asserts it of all men, for he continues : — 


‘* What these men are all ought to be. What these men are all 
can be. For God has made men of one nature, and has not left 
himself without a witness in any heart. It is within the capacity 
of all men to reach this point of faith.....We have a religious 
nature, an inborn capacity for receiving truths of God, and heaven, 
and immortality, and all unearthly things. This is not intellect ; 
it is not reasoning. It has nothing whatever to do with these. It 
cannot depend upon them. It is faith, the power of apprehending 
the unseen and invisible,—the power of rising from earth to 
heaven. We hold that this — most peculiarly a faculty of 
man asman. It is that which makes him man, that which raises 
him above and separates him from all other creatures.’’ — I6. p. 7. 


The fact that the writer calls the power by which we are 
enabled to affirm the truth in religious matters faith, and distin- 
guishes it from intellect and reasoning, affects not our position ; 
for he calls it a faculty of man, the constituent element and 
distinctive characteristic of man as man. It is therefore hu- 
man, is man himself, under a given aspect, and inseparable 
from his nature. His testimony is, therefore, all we could ask. 
Mr. Parker may not admit his authority, but that is nothing to 
us. He is a T'ranscendentalist ; and it is Transcendentalism, 
not Mr. Parker, we are mainly concerned with. 

The writings of Mr. Emerson, who is as high authority on 
any point of ‘I'ranscendentalism as we can quote without going 
abroad, contain nota little to the same effect. He teaches 
expressly that the soul is the source and measure of truth ; 
that a man is never to look abroad, but to consult in all cases 
only his own soul, the tendencies of his own nature, and in all 
his judgments of truth and goodness to listen to himself, and to 
take himself as their rule or standard. 


‘** Whoso,” he says, ‘‘ would be a man must be a non-conform- 
ist. He who would gather immortal palms must not be hindered 
by the name of goodness, but explore if it be goodness. Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of our own mind. Absolve 
yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the world..... What 
have [ to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from 
within? .... But these impulses may be from below, not from 
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above..... They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
devil’s child, I will live from the devil. No law is sacred to me 
but the law of my nature. Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to this or that; the only right ts what is after 
my constitution, the only wrong is what ts against it.” — Essays, 
1841, pp. 41, 42. 

‘** That which I call right or goodness is the choice of my con- 
stitution ; and that which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire to, is 
the state or circumstance desirable to my constitution ; and the 
action which I in all my years tend to do is the work for my facul- 
ties.’ — Jb. p. 114. ‘In the book I read the good thought re- 
turns to me, asevery truth will, the image of the whole soul. To 
the bad thought, which I find in it, the same soul becomes a dis- 
cerning, separating sword, and lops it off. We are wiser than we 
know. If we will not interfere with our thought, but will act en- 
tirely, or see how the thing stands in God, we know the particular 
thing, and every thing and every man. For the Maker of all 
things stands behind us, and casts his dread omniscience through 
us over things.” — Jb. pp. 231, 232. ‘‘ Let man, then, learn the 
revelation of nature and all thought to his heart; this, namely, that 
the Highest dwells with him... . . If he would know what the great 
God speaketh, . . . . he must greatly listen to himself. . . .. The soul 
makes no appeal. The faith that stands on authority is no faith. .... 
Great is the soul. .... It believes always in itself. ....It calls the 
light its own, and feels that the grass grows and the stone falls by 
a law inferior to and dependent on its own. Behold, it saith, I 
am born into the universal mind ; I, the imperfect, adore my own 
perfect. I am somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby 
I do overlook the sun and stars Thus viewing the soul, ... . 
man will come to see that the world is the perennial miracle the 
soul worketh.’? — 1b. pp. 243 - 245. 


These passages, taken almost at random, and to which many 
others may be added, equally to our purpose, require no com- 
ment. ‘The standard is assumed to be in man, to be man, 
man’s constitution ; and all a man has to do, in order to be in 
conformity with truth and goodness, is to conform to himself, 
to his own constitution, his own thoughts, tendencies, and im- 
pulses. Hence the celebrated maxim of the Transcendental 
school, — ‘* Obey thyself.”” All this expressly asserts or 
necessarily implies that man is the measure of truth and good- 
ness. 

Mr. Parker also assumes this as the ground of his argument 
from the existence of the sentiment in man to the existence of 
the object which it demands, out of man. He defines religion 
to be a sentiment natural to man, that is, springing from man’s 
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nature. But this sentiment, as its object, requires God to 
love, reverence, and adore. ‘Therefore, God exists. His 
argument drawn out in form is, whatever natural want man ex- 
periences, for that want there is an external supply. Man 
wants an object to love, reverence, and adore ; therefore, such 
object is. He wants truth, therefore there is truth; God, 
therefore God is. You may always conclude from the internal 
want to the external supply. ‘‘ This general rule,” he says, 
‘¢ may thus be laid down ;—that for each animal, intellectual, 
affectional, and moral want of man there is a supply,’? — and 
what may be well to bear in mind, — ‘‘ a supply set within his 
reach, and a [natural] guide to connect the two.’?— pp. 188, 
189. 

It is on this ground that he holds sentiment to be as authori- 
tative, if not even more so, than reason. Detect in man a 
sentiment or a want, no matter what, and you may at once say 
that that which will supply it really exists and is within his 
reach. Now, this conclusion is valid only on condition, so to 
speak, of the truthfulness of human nature. It assumes that 
human nature conforms in all things to eternal and unalterable 
truth, and is in itself a test or touchstone of what is true and 
good ; that is, as we have said, man is the measure of truth and 
goodness. ‘Truth is what conforms to my nature. ‘* Right 
or goodness,’’ says Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ is that which is after my 
constitution ; wrong, that which is against it.”’ If this does not 
make man the standard, the measure, we know not what 
would. Hence, Mr. Parker says again, ‘‘the truth of the 
human faculties [that is, conscience and sentiment, as well as 
intellect and reason] must be assumed in all arguments ; and if 
this be admitted, we have then the same evidence for spiritual 
facts as we have for the maxims or the demonstrations of 
geometry.” —p. 20, note. 


But it may be objected that Mr. Parker does not make man 
the measure, for he holds up absolute religion and morality as 
the standard. ‘* Religion,’”’ he says, ‘‘ is the universal term, 
and absolute religion and morality its highest expression. 
Christianity is a particular form under this universal term ; one 
form of religion among many others. It is either absolute re- 
ligion and morality, or it is less ; greater it cannot be, as there 
is no greater.””— p. 240. Here evidently the standard is as- 
sumed to be not man, but absolute religion and morality. 

But the objection is invalid ; for Mr. Parker makes man 
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the measure of absolute religion and morality. Absolute reli- 
gion and morality are declared by Mr. Parker to be ‘‘ some- 
thing inward and natural to man,” p. 241, — “‘ religion as it 
exists in the facts of man’s soul,’ — ‘* the law God made for 
man and wrote in his nature,”’ p. 243, — in a word, that which 
‘¢ answers exactly to the religious sentiment, and is what the 
religious sentiment demands,” p. 239. If it be asked, then, 
What is absolute religion and morality ? the answer is, ‘That 
which answers exactly to the moral and religious sentiments, 
wants, or facts of the soul. Conceding, then, that absolute 
religion and morality are the standard by which particular 
forms of religion and morality are to be judged, yet man is him- 
self the standard or measure of absolute religion and morality ; 
which not only answers the objection, but confirms our gen- 
eral assertion, that man is assumed to be the measure of truth 
and goodness. 

That man is assumed to be the measure of absolute religion 
and morality is also certain from the fact that they are assumed 
to be matters of intuition. Man is the measure in all cases of 
intuitive knowledge, as Mr. Parker concedes, p. 263. But 
the great truths of absolute religion, or absolute religion and 
morality, (for Mr. Parker uses the two phrases as equivalent, ) 
are declared to be ‘‘ matters of direct personal experience,”’ 
‘¢ matters of intuition,” p. 247. Therefore man is assumed 
to be their measure. 

This conclusion would follow from the ordinary and proper 
sense of intuition, that of knowing by immediate apprehen- 
sion of the object known ; in which sense it is distinguished 
from science, which is discursive, and from faith, which de- 
pends on testimony. But it follows a fortiori from intuition as 
understood by the Transcendentalists. ‘They understand by 
it, as near as we can seize their sense, the sentiment, feeling, 
or want of the soul, regarded, not as the characteristic of the 
subject, but as the intimation or indication of the object which 
will satisfy it. The sentiments are wants, but wants are indi- 
cations of something wanted. What is thus indicated is said to 
be known by intuition, or to be a matter of intuition. The re- 
ligious sentiment, for instance, is a want ; hut, as a want, it de- 
mands God for its supply. It is therefore in itself an intima- 
tion, an indication, of God. ‘Therefore the existence of God 
is a matter of intuition. ‘To say that any given object is a 
matter of intuition is, then, simply saying it is what is demanded 
by an internal want or sentiment, and what answers to that sen- 
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timent or want. The intuitions depend, then, entirely on the 
wants of the soul, and are determined by them. The objects 
are known to be, not because intellectually apprehended, but 
because the internal sentiments demand them and are satisfied 
by them. Ascertain, then, the sentiments or wants, and what 
will satisfy them, and you have ascertained what is matter of 
intuition. The sentiments are, then, the measure of the truth 
and goodness of the objects, that is, the authority we have for 
saying the objects are, and that they are good. ‘The senti- 
ments are admitted to be facts of the soul, permanent, unalter- 
able, essential ; therefore the soul itself ; therefore man, under 
a given aspect. Consequently, the assertion, that absolute re- 
ligion and morality are matters of intuition, not only invalidates 
the objection we are considering, but also confirms our asser- 
tion, that the Transcendentalists hold man to be the measure of 
truth and goodness. 


But we have not yet seized the precise sense in which the 
Transcendentalists hold man to be the measure of truth and 
goodness. ‘They distinguish, or attempt to distinguish, be- 
tween man as person, and man as impersonal soul or nature, 
and predicate the measure of man in the latter sense, not in 
the former. This is an important fact, and must not be over- 
looked, if we would attain to a right understanding of Tran- 
scendentalism. | 

According to the Transcendental view, man is twofold : per- 
sonal, as Peter, James, or John; impersonal, as simple hu- 
man nature, a force, or aggregate of forces, underlying the per- 
sonality. Of the first they make no great account. It is the 
latter — which they call ‘‘ Impersonal Reason,” ‘* Spontanei- 
ty,”’ ‘* Instinct,” *‘ Nature,”’ ‘* the Soul,” ‘‘ the great Soul,”’ 
‘¢ the Over-Soul,”’ ‘‘ the Divine in Man,” and which is sup- 
posed to enlarge its proportions as it frees itself and recedes 
from the restrictions and limitations of personality, and to ex- 
pand at last into the infinite God, the background of all being, 
the substantiality of all existences, whether material or imma- 
terial—to which they refer when they speak in such lofty 
terms, and predicate such glorious attributes of man. Man, as 
mere person, is weak, and falls into the silliest errors, the gross- 
est absurdities, the most degrading and debasing superstitions ; 
but as the impersonal soul, as freed from all personal restric- 
tions and limitations, he is great, grand, noble, sublime, a god, 
walking the earth in majesty, and the master of all things. If 
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we will but sink our mean and contemptible personality, aban- 
don ourselves to the soul, to its intuitions, spontaneous utter- 
ances and suggestions, —to the great unconscious nature that 
underlies us, — we shall find ourselves one with the Universal 
Mind, one with the Great Soul of All, whose dread omnis- 
cience and almightiness flow into and through us, opening all 
things to our intuitions, and subjecting all things to our power. 
Then are we the measure of all things, because one with their 
Maker, and do contain the source and law of all things in our- 
selves. Hence, Mr. Emerson says :— 


‘Place yourself in the middle of the stream of power and wis- 
dom which flows into you as life, place yourself in the full centre 
of that flood, then you are without effort impelled to truth, to right, 
and a perfect contentment, Then you put all gainsayers in the 
wrong. Then you are the world, the measure of right, of truth, 
of beauty. If we will not be mar-plots with our miserable inter- 
ferences, the work, the society, letters, arts, science, religion of 
men would go on far better than now, and the heaven predicted 
from the beginning of the world, and still predicted from the bot- 
tom of the heart, would organize itself, as do now the rose and the 
air and the sun,” — Essays, 1841, p. 114. 


And again, 


** All goes to show that the soul in man is not an organ, but an- 
imates and exercises all the organs; is not a function, like the 
power of memory, of calculation, of comparison, — but uses these 
as hands and feet; is not a faculty, but a light; is not the intellect 
or the will, but the master of the intellect and the will ; — is the 
vast background of our being, in which they lie, — an immensity 
not possessed and that cannot be possessed. From within or from 
behind a light shines through us upon things, and makes us aware 
that we are nothing, but the light is all. A man is the facade of 
a temple wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we com- 
monly call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does 
not, as we know him, represent himself, but misrepresents him- 
self. Him we do not respect; but the soul, whose organ he is, 
would he let it appear through his action, would make our knees 
bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; when 
it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when it flows through his 
affection, it is love. And the blindness of intellect begins when it 
would be something of itself. The weakness of the will begins 
when the individual would be something of himself. All reform 
aims, in some one particular, to let the great Soul have its way 
through us ; to engage us to obey [that is, the impersonal soul} ” — 
Ib. pp. 224, 225. 
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“The heart which abandons itself to the Supreme Mind finds 
itself related to all its works, and will travel a royal road to partic- 
ular knowledges and powers, For in ascending to this primary 
aud aboriginal sentiment, we have come from our remote station 
on the circumference, instantaneously, to the centre of the 
world, where, as in the closet of God, we see causes, and anticipate 
the universe, which is but a slow effect...... Persons themselves 
acquaint us with the impersonal. In all conversation between two 
persons, a tacit reference is made to a third party, to a common 
nature. ‘That third party or common nature is not social ; it is im- 
personal ; is God.’ — Jb. pp. 228, 229. 


All this is express enough ; but here is another passage, 
still more express, if possible. 


‘It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly learns, that, 
beyond the energy of his possessed and conscious intellect, he is 
capable of a new energy (as of an intellect doubled on itself), by 
abandonment to the nature of things; that beside his privacy of 
power, as an individual man, there is a great public power, on 
which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, his human doors, 
and suffering the ethereal tide to roll and circulate through him ; 
then he is caught up into the life of the universe, his speech is 
thunder, his thought is law, and his words are universally intelligi- 
ble as the plants and animals. The poet knows that he speaks ad- 
equately, then, only when he speaks somewhat wildly, or ‘ with 
the flower of the mind’; not with the intellect used as an organ, 
but with the intellect released from all service, and suffered to take 
its direction from its celestial life, or, as the ancients were wont to 
express themselves, not with the intellect alone, but with the intel- 
lect inebriated by nectar. As the traveller, who has lost his way, 
throws his reins on the horse’s neck, and trusts to the instinct of the 
animal to find the road, so must we do with the divine animal we 
ride through this world. For if in any manner we can stimulate 
this instinct, new passages are opened into nature, the mind flows 
into and through things hardest and highest, and the metamorpho- 
sis is possible. This is the reason why bards love wine, mead, 
narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandal-wood and tobac- 
co, or whatever other species of animal exhilaration.” — Essays, 


2d Series, 1844, pp. 28-30. 


These quotations sufficiently establish the fact that Tran- 
scendentalism does distinguish, in man, between the personal 
and the impersonal, and makes the impersonal, to the exclusion 
of the personal, the measure of truth and goodness. What, 
then, do Transcendentalists mean by the impersonal man, the 
great soul, the unconscious energy, of which they speak with so 
VOL. II. NO. III. 
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much awe and emphasis, and to which they exhort us to aban- 
don ourselves without reserve ? Whatever they may mean by 
it, this much, we think, is certain, that they include it in the 
definition of man, and that the distinction they make is a dis- 
tinction between what they regard as the personal and the im- 
personal in man, not between man and something not man. 
They can, then, mean nothing more by it than simple human 
nature minus human personality. Ascertain, then, what in 
man is constitutive, or the essential characteristic, of personali- 
ty, eliminate that from the conception or definition of man, and 
what remains will be at least all they do or can mean by the 
impersonal soul. 

A person, in ordinary language, is a rational being, accord- 
ing to Locke ‘‘a thinking and intelligent being ”’; according to 
the Schoolmen, after Boetius, rationalis nature individua sub- 
stantia, — an individual substance of rational nature, and per- 
sonality is defined by philosophers to be “ the last complement 
of rational nature.”’ A person must be an individual substance 
or being, because, in the language of the Schoolmen, a singu- 
lar, not a universal, — a whole, not a part, — subsisting in and 
acting from itself as subject, not in and from another, and incom- 
municable, not held or shared in common ; and of rational na- 
ture, because individual substances not rational by nature or es- 
sence are never regarded as persons. We may have individ- 
ual substances not rational by nature, as the stone, the plant, 
the tree ; and even individual substances which are up to a cer- 
tain degree intelligent, as the dog, the ox, the horse, to which 
it would be rash to deny at least an imperfect degree, or the 
rude beginnings, of intelligence, without having persons, be- 
cause these are not of rational nature. That, then, in man, 
which is constitutive of personality, its distinctive mark or es- 
sential characteristic, 1s not substantiality, nor individuality, — 
although, if these, or either of them, be wanting, there is no per- 
son, — but the rational nature. ‘The rational nature is express- 
ed by the word reason, therefore the essential characteristic 
of personality is reason. Where reason is, there is personali- 
ty, and where reason is wanting, personality is wanting ; and, as 
we shall soon see, where personality is wanting, the reason al- 
so is wanting. 

But personality is the last complement of rational nature, 
that is, rational nature brought to its terminus, fulfilled, or, if 
you please, realized. Man, regarded as the genus, as abstract 
human nature, is, no doubt, rational nature, but without its last 
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complement, —rational nature unfulfilled, a metaphysical ra- 
tional nature, — a possible, but not a real, rational nature. It 
becomes real, is fulfilled, receives its last complement, only in 
individual men and women, beyond which it has no existence 
in re. Itis impersonal, and, properly speaking, void. Hence, 
we may say human nature attains to personality only in individu- 
alization, — is personal only as individualized because it is only 
as individualized that it receives its last complement, or becomes 
a real being. 

There are, then, three points of view from which we may 
consider personality, and distinguish the personal from the im- 
personal. 1. We may consider the person as subject, and 
wish to note the fact that the person subsists in and operates from 
himself. In this case, we make, under this point of view, the 
mark of personality substantia, substance. 2. We may wish 
to denote by person, not abstract human nature, man in gene- 
ral, but human nature as fulfilled, realized, having its last com- 
plement ; and then, under this point of view, we add individua, 
make the mark of personality individuality. 3. But if we 
wish to distinguish persons from all beings or subsistences not 
persons, and to express the essential quality of personal na- 
tures, we make its characteristic reason. 

Now it is only from these three, or some one of these three 
points of view, that it is possible to distinguish between the 
personal and impersonal. The ‘Transcendentalists cannot 
adopt the first, because the impersonal of which they speak is 
to be taken as a substantive existence ; since they regard it as 
subsisting in and operating from itself as subject, not as an at- 
tribute, a function, an operation, or phenomenon of some other 
subject on which it is dependent. 

Do they adopt the second? They have frequently the air 
of doing so, and we are not sure but, to a very considerable 
extent, they really do intend by the impersonal soul the gen- 
eric man, or man in general, as distinguished from the individual 
man. ‘This is the most natural interpretation of their language. 
But, if this is their meaning, if by sinking personality they 
mean sinking the individual and falling back on human nature as 
abstract human nature, they require us to fall back on human 
nature unfulfilled, wanting its last complement, in which sense 
it is a mere essentia metaphysica, and has no real existence, is 
no entity, and can be the subject of no act or operation : for, 
as we have said, human nature is real only as individualized in 
men and women. Out of individuals it is an abstraction, ex- 
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isting, if you will, in conceptu, but not in re. It is the sim- 
ple genus ; and genera are real, active, operative, only in sub- 
stance, as they become substantie, and these, again, only as 
fulfilled, as they receive their last complement in becoming sub- 
sistentie. ‘I'o sink individuality and fall back on generic man, 
or man in general, would be to fall back on a metaphysical ab- 
straction, practically on nothing, and to take a nonentity for 
our sovereign guide or teacher. 

We are not ignorant that the humanitarian division of the 
Transcendentalists exhort us to sink the individual and to fall 
back on our common humanity, and seem to teach that this 
common humanity is not merely that which each individual man 
realizes, but that it is, as it were, a mighty entity, a vast res- 
ervoir of wisdom, virtue, and strength, which individuals do 
not and cannot exhaust. We ourselves, especially during the 
interval between our rejection of Eclecticism and our conver- 
sion to Christianity, following Plato, the Neo-Platonists, Le- 
roux, and the Saint-Simonians, and some half glimpses of the 
teachings of the old Realists, whose doctrines we did not un- 
derstand, fell into this absurdity, and sought to make it appear 
that humanity, not as the collective mass of individuals, but as 
genus, as out of all individuals, has a real, an entitative exist- 
ence, and can operate as subject ; and that in this sense hu- 
manity is not what is common to all individuals, but a some- 
what that transcends all individuals, and makes all individuals, 
manifesting itself in various degrees, — in one individual under 
one aspect, in another under another, and so on. An individ- 
ual we regarded as a particular manifestation of a particular as- 
pect or phase of humanity, as a particular act of an individual 
manifests some particular aspect or phase of the individual ; 
and the mission of the individual we declared to be, through 
his whole life, the realization in his own thoughts, words, and 
deeds of that particular phase or aspect of humanity he rep- 
resents. It was in this way we solved the old question of 
individuation, and found, as we supposed, a basis for the state, 
and legitimated, so to speak, individual liberty. Taking this 
view, we necessarily held humanity tobe greater than the indi- 
vidual, nay, greater than all individuals together. Substantially, 
all ‘Transcendentalists, so far as they admit a human existence 
at all, do the same. They all say man is greater than men. 

The common source of all our errors on this point is easily 
discovered ; —it is in the well known doctrine of the Tran- 
scendentalists, that the possible exists, not merely as possible, 
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but in point of fact as real, and that what is possible is alto- 
gether more perfect than the actual. What you conceive is 
possible ; then it is—possible. ‘Then you affirm that it ex- 
ists, though not yet realized, —is real in potentia, and what is 
real in potentia is superior to what is in actu. Therefore, re- 
gard not the actual, but fall back on the possible. To conceal 
the absurdity, we gave to the possible the name of the ideal, 
and then said, live not in and for the actual, but in and for the 
ideal. All very fine, no doubt, and admirably calculated to 
make old men see visions, and young men and maidens dream 
dreams, and, what is worse, tell their dreams. 

But what is in potentia is no more in re than in actu, for it is 
a contradiction in terms to call the potential real. Moreover, 
the ideal, the possible, is always below the real, the actual, be- 
_cause it has never in itself the force to realize or actualize itself. 
The power to act is below act, because it must receive what it 
has not, before it becomes act, or is reduced to act. Here 
is the fundamental error, in denying this, and assuming po- 
tentia to stand above actus, —which is the terminus or last 
complement of potentia. Now, humanity in abstracto is at best 
only man in potentia. ‘To assume, then, its superiority over 
individuals, who are its terminus, or last complement, or that, 
in sinking individualized humanity and falling back on humani- 
ty as abstracted from all individuals, or rather as emancipated 
from all individuality, we fall back on something higher, broad- 
er, and richer, is precisely the error of placing potentia above 
actus, the possible above the actual. Potentia is void; actus 
is full. Void is therefore superior to full, emptiness to fulness ! 

Following the old Buddhists and generalizing this important 
fact into a principle, Leroux, instructed also by the Nihilism 
of the Hegelians, represents God to be Infinite Void seeking 
to become full ; and since God is Infinite Void seeking to be- 
come full, and since the full or plenum is the actual universe, 
the universe as a whole and in all its parts must needs be eter- 
nally progressive. Hence, a solid and imperishable foundation 
for the sublime and kindling doctrine of progress, around which 
gathers ‘‘la Jeune France,” ‘‘das Junge Deutschland,” 
‘* Young England,” ‘* Young Ireland,”’ and ‘‘ Young America,”’ 
— young indeed, and even green! But how can void become 
plenum, potentia actus, possibility real, without a reality to re- 
alize it? God given as Infinite Void is given as infinite possi- 
bility, that is, merely as a metaphysical existence which no real 
existence contradicts. But a possibility cannot act, because it is 
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not in re, — is a nonentity, and therefore no subject. How, 
then, can God seek to realize himself in the universe ? For 
the tendency to reality must itself be from a reality, since what 
is not cannot seek or tend to be or to do. Yet into the ab- 
surdity here involved the Transcendentalists all fal] in raising 
the ideal over the real, and telling us, as they do, that ideas are 
potent, active, and take to themselves hands and remake man 
and the universe to their own image and likeness. Nothing more 
untrue. What is not cannot act, and ideas existing only in con- 
ceptu are not and cannot be active. ‘The whole doctrine of 
progress is an absurdity. Nothing contains in itself the force 
to be more than it is, and cannot be more than it is, save by 
the aid of what it is not; for otherwise the stream could rise 
higher than the fountain, the effect exceed the cause, that is, 
be an effect without a cause. Man may advance by the aid of 
his Maker, but is not and cannot be inherently progressive. It 
will not, then, answer to contend that the possible man is 
greater than the actual man, humanity in the abstract superior 
to humanity concreted in individuals. 

It may be replied to us, that the Transcendentalists do not 
mean by humanity simply humanity as abstracted from all in- 
dividuals, but as common to all individuals. We see no real 
difference between the one and the other. But if it be humani- 
ty as common to all individuals on which they exhort us to fall 
back, then it is included in each and individualized in each. 
Each. individual, then, has it all in himself, and affirms it in 
every one of his individual acts ; for if wanting, he himself 
would not be. Hence, the distinction between man as an indi- 
vidual and man as humanity, if this be the distinction contend- 
ed for by the Transcendentalists, can avail them nothing ; for, 
in the first place, to sink the personal and fall back on the im- 
personal would be to sink the actual and fall back on the po- 
tential, the real and fall back on the unreal, on nothing ; in the 
second place, it would be to fall back on what the individual 
already is, for he is all the human nature there is for him to fall 
back upon. ) 

There remains, then, the third distinction we pointed out, 
namely, the distinction between men as persons and existences 
not personal, —in which sense the essential characteristic of 
personality is reason. ‘The distinction here is properly a dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational. The distinction, we 
must remember, is in man, not out of him, and therefore implies 
in man a personal subject and an impersonal subject. But 
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this is impossible ; for man is one subject, one ego, one me, not 
two, and human nature in him is one and the same identical 
nature. He may be affected on one side, so to speak, of his 
being, by bodily organs, and on the other by God and truth ; 
and he may differ, morally, very widely, as he acts from the one 
affection or the other ; but he is, in either case, always the one 
identical subject or agent. ‘The distinction, then, in man, of 
a personal and impersonal subject is impossible. 

But we will not now insist on this. ‘The distinction is be- 
tween personal subject and impersonal subject, and the imper- 
sonal is included in the definition of man ; therefore as prop- 
erly man as the personal. What can this impersonal sub- 
ject be? It can be only what is left after the personal is 
eliminated. What, in eliminating personality, do we then neces- 

_ sarily eliminate ? or rather, on what conditions is the elimination 
of personality possible ? Man must be retained in his substan- 
tiality and individuality, because he is to be retained as subject 
active and operative. But if to man in his substantiality and 
individuality you add rational nature or reason, he is a person. 
Then you can possibly remove personality only on condition 
of removing rational nature, either in itself or in operation. 
Hence, to sink personality is, practically at least, to sink 
reason ; for the active presence of reason necessarily and per 
se constitutes the personality. ‘This assumed, the elimination 
of personality is possible only by eliminating reason. The 
Transcendental distinction, then, between the personal and im- 
personal in man is virtually a distinction between the rational 
and irrational, and the exhortation to escape from person- 
ality is virtually an exhortation to escape from the restraints of 
reason. ‘To sink our personality is to sink our reason, to re- 
fuse to reason ; and to refuse to reason is to reduce ourselves, 
practically, to the condition of brutes, — at the very best, to 
that of children and the insane. 

We can now catch some slight glimpse of the real character 
of Transcendentalism. If it adopts this last view, it repre- 
sents the irrational as superior to the rational, reverses all our 
common notions of things, declares the imperfect more per- 
fect than the perfect, that the less of a man one is the more 
of a man he is, the less he knows the more he knows, that the 

child is wiser than the adult, the madman more to be trusted 

as a guide than the sane man, — which, extravagant as it may 
seem, is actually admitted by our Transcendentalists, whom we 
have often heard contend that the unintelligible is more intel- 
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ligible than the intelligible, that nothing is less known than 
the known, that only the unknown is known, that more is to 
be seen by night than by day, in the dark than in the light. 
We exaggerate nothing. We have heard all this said, and 
seriously maintained. 

It has been seriously maintained that the child is far wiser 
than the man. We have, or had quite recently, before us a 
remarkable book, called Conversations on the Gospels, held 
by a teacher with his children, in which he affects to learn 
and prove the Gospel, that is, the Gospel according to the 
Transcendentalists, from the mouth of childhood, from what 
he calls its simple, unconscious utterances. Strange as it may 
seem, it has actually been maintained by serious persons in 
our good city of Boston, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, is yet, that the teacher is to learn what he teaches 
from the child; that teaching is merely ‘‘ tempting forth ”’ 
what is in the child; in a word, that more wisdom is to be 
learned by sitting down by the cradle and looking into baby’s 
eyes, than by listening to the profoundest discourses of the 
sage or the saint. Even no less a man than the poet Words- 
worth seems fo hold the same : — 

“‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 


At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


There is no mistaking the philosophy which underlies the 
whole of the beautiful Ode, or Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood, from which we have 
taken this passage, — beautiful, we mean, so far as the mere 
poetic sentiment and expression are concerned. It is a sort 
of apotheosis of childhood, as the ballad of The Idiot Boy is, 
one is half tempted to say, that of idiocy. All proceeds from 
the assumption of the superiority of man minus personality 
over man with the last complement of his nature. 

Nor do our Transcendentalists shrink from maintaining the 
superior sanity of the insane over the sane. ‘‘ The poet,”’ 
says Mr. Emerson, in a passage already quoted, ‘‘ knows that 
he speaks adequately, then only, when he speaks somewhat 
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wildly, . . . . . not with the intellect used as an organ, but with 
the intellect released from service (that is, from the govern- 
ance of reason) and suffered to take its direction from its celes- 
tial life ; not with intellect alone, but with intellect in- 


ebriated by nectar.” And in the following he is still more ex- 
plicit : — 


*« The poets are liberating gods. The ancient British bards had 
for the title of their order, ‘ Those who are free throughout the 
world.’ ‘They are free, and they make free. An imaginative 
work renders us much more service at first, by stimulating us 
through its tropes, than afterwards, when we arrive at the precise 
sense of the author. I think nothing is of any value in books, ex- 
cepting the transcendental and extraordinary. If a man is in- 
flamed and carried away by his thought, to that degree that he for- 

ets the author and the public, and heeds only this one dream, 
which holds him like an insanity, let me read his paper, and you 
may have all the arguments and histories and criticism. All the 
value which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, or any other who 
introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as angels, devils, 
magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the certifi- 
cate we have of departure from routine, and that here is a new 
witness. That, also, is the best success in conversation, the mag- 
ic of liberty, which puts the world, like a ball,in our hands. How 
cheap even the liberty then seems: how mean to study, when an 
emotion communicates to the intellect the power to sap and up- 
heave nature: how great the perspective! nations, times, systems, 
enter and disappear, like threads in tapestry of large figure and 
many colors; dream delivers us to dream, and, while the drunken- 
ness lasts, we will sell our bed, our philosophy, our religion, in our 
opulence.’’ — Essays, 2d Series, pp. 35, 36. 


This reminds us of the conversation of a gentleman walking 
through Bedlam with one of its inmates, with whom he had 
been previously acquainted. ‘* Ah, Tom, you here! How 
is this ?”? ‘*O, I was outvoted.”? ‘* Outvoted ! how so?” 
‘¢ T said the world was mad ; they said I was mad, and being 
the majority, they outvoted me, and sent me here.”” ‘T’om, ac- 
cording to the ‘l'ranscendentalists, was in the right, the world 
in the wrong. He had merely broken loose from routine, and 
made ‘himself ‘‘a new witness.”’ . 

The same philosophy at bottom, though different in form, and 
apparently less extravagant, runs through our own former writ- 
ings, and was adopted by us as the basis of our theory of art 
and of religion. We hope we may be pardoned the egotism of 
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quoting a paragraph or two in this connexion ; for it cannot be 
denied, that, in a history of American Transcendentalism, the 
Editor of the Boston Quarterly Review should not be forgot- 
ten, pronounced as he was by Blackwood’s Magazine the 
Corypheus of the sect, and by M. Victor Cousin one who 
promised to be ‘‘a philosophical writer of the first order,” &c. 
In a review of Wordsworth’s poetry, we took occasion to 
bring out a theory of art in general, and of poetry in particu- 
lar, —a theory which had the good fortune to meet Mr. Par- 
ker’s entire approbation, if we may credit his personal assur- 
ances to the writer, although he differed somewhat from us in 
its application to Wordsworth’s poetry. 


“The poet is always a seer; and it is worthy of note that 
the common-sense of mankind, which makes languages, frequently 
calls the poet and seer, or prophet, by the same name. ‘Thus, in 
Latin, vates is either a prophet ora poet. ‘The poet is not, strictly 
speaking, a maker, as the Greek name implies. He does not cre- 
ate, — he finds ; hence poetry has, with justice, been made to con- 
sist in invention, in discovering, seeing, finding, that which ordi- 
nary men heed not, see not, or do not imagine toexist. He catch- 
es glimpses, more or less perfect, of the infinite reality which lies 
back of the phenomena observed by the senses, or which shines 
out through them, whether under the aspect of truth, of beauty, or 
of goodness ; and his sensibility is agitated, his soul takes fire, and 
he utters what he sees in words that burn, in tones which make 
those who hear him feel as he feels and burn as he burns. This 
he may do, because the spontaneous reason, by means of which 
he obtains the glimpses which fill his soul with so much joy, is in 
all men, and thus lays the foundation of a secret but entire sympa- 
thy between him and them, making them capable of recognizing 
the infinite he recognizes, and of joining their voices with his in 
sublime chorus to the God of truth, beauty, goodness. 

“The poet, we have said, is aseer. He is a spectator. He 
stands before the spiritual universe, and merely sees what is before 
him. He does not make that universe; nay, he has not sought to 
behold it. It has risen in its majesty, or in its loveliness, before 
him. He does not seek his song; it comes to him; it is given 
him. He is, to a certain extent, a passive, though not an unmoved, 
recipient of it. ‘To this fact he always bears witness. It is not 
he that sings; it is his Muse: 


‘ Musa, mihi causas memora.’ 


Apollo, or some God, inspires him. The power he feels, the 
beauty he sees, he cannot ascribe to himself. The song he sings 
is a mystery unto himself, and he feels that it must have been giv- 
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en him from abroad, from above. A spirit glows within him, a 
mind agitates him, which he feels is not his spirit, is not his mind, 
but the mind of his mind, the spirit of his spirit, the soul of his 
soul. In this he is right. The spontaneous reason, spontaneity, 
from which his song proceeds, is, as we have said, the divine in 
man, and it acts without being put into action by the human will. 
We may by effort, by discipline, place ourselves in relation with 
it, bring ourselves within the sphere of its action; but it is imper- 
sonal and divine It follows from the view now taken, that 
there is always truth in poetry. Of all known modes of utterance, 
poetry is one of the truest; for it is the voice of the spontaneous rea- 
son, the word of God, which is in immediate relation withtruth. It 
is truer than philosophy ; for in poetry God speaks, whereas in phi- 
losophy it is only man that speaks. The reflective reason, which 
gives us philoséphy, is personal, subject to all the infirmities of the 
. flesh, short-sighted, and exclusive ; but the spontaneous reason, of 
which poetry is one of the.tmodes of utterance, is impersonal, 
broad, universal ; embracing, as it were, the whole infinitude of 
truth. Hence the confidence mankind have universally reposed in 
their sacred prophets, in the inspired chants of their divine bards, 
and the distrust they have pretty uniformly manifested for the spec- 
ulations of philosophers...... Poetry, if it be poetry, is always 
inspired. It is inspiration clothing itself in words. And inspira- 
tion is never referred to ourselves; we always refer it to God. 
‘In inspiration,’ * says Cousin, ‘ we are simple spectators. We are 
not actors; or at best, our action consists merely in being conscious 
of what is taking place, This, doubtless, is activity, but not a 
premeditated, voluntary, personal activity. The characteristic 
of inspiration is enthusiasm; it is accompanied by that strong 
emotion which forces the soul out of its ordinary and subaltern 
state, and calls into action the sublime and divine part of its nature. 
Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo.’ — Boston Quarterly 
Review, April, 1839, Vol. II., pp. 142-144. 


There is no mistaking this. It is genuine Transcendental- 
ism, and differs from it as set forth by others only in the fact, 
that they make the whole of human nature, minus the personal- 
ity, the measure of truth and goodness ; whereas we, in our ex- 
position, take merely a part, the faculty of reason, minus its last 
complement. ‘This, in reality, amounts to nothing, and con- 
stitutes no fundamental difference. The theory we bring out is, 
the more effectually a man abandons himself to spontaneity, to 
his impersonal nature, and the less he interferes in its opera- 


* Introduction & l’Histoire de la Philosophie, Paris, 1828. Lecon vi. 
p- 11, ed seq. 
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tions, that is, the less he exercises reason and volition, the 
more in accordance with truth are his views, and the more wor- 
thy of confidence are his words. ‘This abandonment is, so to 
speak, a sort of voluntary or premeditated insanity ; and the 
more complete it becomes, the more nearly do we approach 
the state of insanity. ‘The only difference between a man vol- 
untarily placing himself in the state required and the actually 
insane is, that the former has the power of resuming the reins, 
and recovering himself when he chooses, whereas the latter 
has not. But while in, and so far as in, this state, the resem- 
blance, the identity, is complete. Hence, the nearer we ap- 
proach to the state of insanity, the more divine do we become, 
the more open is the universe to our view, and the more trust- 
worthy are our utterances. Mr. Parker, as we shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to show, adopts the same general doctrine, ard 
makes the man who comes nearest to God, who stands in the 
most immediate relation with absolute truth, beauty, and good- 
ness, a sort of maniac. 


‘‘ There is a new soul in the man, which takes him, as it were, 
by the hair of his head, and sets him down where the idea he wish- 
es for demands, .....It takes the rose out of the cheek, and 
turns the man in on himself, and gives him more of truth. Then 
nm a poetic fancy, the man sees visions; has wondrous revelations ; 
every mountain thunders ; God burns in every bush; flames out in 
the crimson cloud ; speaks in the wind ; descends with every dove ; 
is all in all. ‘The soul deep-wrought, in its intense struggle, gives 
outness to its thought, and on the trees and stars, the fields, the 
floods, the corn ripe for the sickle, on man and woman, it sees its 
burden writ. The spirit within constrains the man. It is like wine 
that hath no vent. He is full of God. While he muses the fire 
burns; his bosom will scarce hold his heart. He must speak, or 
he dies, though the earth quake at his word. Timid flesh may 
resist, and Moses say, I am slow of speech. What avails that ? 
The soul says, Go, and I will be with thy mouth, to quicken thy 
tardy tongue... ... Then are the man’s lips touched with a coal 
from the altar of Truth, brought by a seraph’s hand. He is bap- 
tized with the spirit of fire. His countenance is like lightning. 
Truth thunders from his tongue ; his words eloquent as persuasion : 
no terror is terrible; no foe formidable. The peaceful is satisfied 
to be a man of strife and contention, his hand against every man, 
to root up, pluck down, and destroy.” — Discourse, pp. 223, 224. 


This is a tolerable description of a madman, whose frenzy 
has taken the turn of religious reform. It is designed as the de- 
scription of an inspired man, — not supernaturally, but natural- 
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ly inspired, by the ‘‘ great Soul, wide as yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever,”’ which seizes and overpowers the man ; and isa 
very good proof that the Transcendentalists regard the insane 
as better measures of truth and goodness than the sane ; which 
is what they ought to do in order to be consistent with them- 
selves. 

Something of this same doctrine seems to have spread far 
and wide. ‘The prevailing notion in our community of the 
prophet seems to be borrowed from the insane or drunken 
Pythoness, and the man whom God chooses to communicate 
his word is looked upon as one possessed. ‘The man is not 
himself, but beside himself. Thus Washington Allston, in his 
picture of Jeremiah, seeks to indicate the prophetic character 
by giving to the prophet the eyes of a maniac. The poet, 
‘painter, sculptor, artists of all sorts, it seems to be believed, 
in order to have genius, to be what their names imply, should 
be a sort of madmen, doing what they know not, and do not 
will, — mastered and carried away by a power they are not, 
and comprehend not; and attain to excellence, gain a right to 
immortal fame, only by abandoning themselves without resist- 
ance to its direction. 

We are not disposed to undertake the refutation of this 
theory, which may be termed the demoniacal, or madman’s 
theory, for none but a madman will attempt to reason a mad- 
man out of his crotchets. The characteristic of the madman 
is that he has lost the power to reason, and therefore, to be 
reasoned out of error or into truth. Nevertheless, though not 
entirely ignorant of the class of facts which are or may be 
appealed to in support of this theory, we believe every scholar 
or literary man is able from his own experience to refute it. 
The man is always greatest, sees the farthest, and produces 
the most effect on others, when he himself is most self-col- 
lected, self-possessed. ‘The most eloquent passages of your 
most eloquent orators are produced when the orator is in- 
tensely active, indeed, but when he has the fullest command 
of himself, and is the most perfectly conscious and master of 
his thoughts and words. The orator who would command his 
audience must first command himself. If he allows them, or 
his own thought, passion, or imagination, to master him, he 
fails. So your poets, so far as genuine, write not with 
‘Ceyes in a fine frenzy rolling,’ but with a calm, quiet self- 
possession, perfectly master of what they are saying, and of 
the mode or manner in which they say it. We need but read 
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Shakspeare to be satisfied of this. Shakspeare inflames your 
passions, makes you rave, rant, weep, laugh, love, hate, sigh, 
muse, philosophize, at will ; but he himself is in no passion, 
never loses the command of his verse, nor of his tears, laughter, 
loves, hates, or musings. You never dream of identifying 
him with any one of his characters. He is himself no more 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, than he is Iago, King Lear, or 
Jack Falstaff. ‘They are his creatures, not himself. And 
herein is the test of genius, which holds itself always distinct 
from and above its productions, —sends them forth, yet con- 
ceals itself. Great power is always sedate and silent. ‘The 
ancients represented their gods as asleep, and spread over their 
features an air of ineffable repose. Real majesty 


‘‘ Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 


We feel this in Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and even 
Goethe. ‘They are all remarkable for their self-possession, 
their easy grandeur and simple majesty, and hence the com- 
mand they have over men. When one loses his self-posses- 
sion, — loses, as it were, his personality, and suffers himself to 
be carried away by his thoughts, his passion, or his imagina- 
tion, —you feel that he is internally weak, that he is but a child, 
with whom indeed you may amuse yourself for a moment, if 
in playful mood, but to whom you can surrender neither your 
heart nor your judgment. Mr. Emerson himself, in his own 
character, is a striking proof of the falseness of his theory, and 
the contrast between him and Mr. Parker forcibly illustrates 
the comparative worth of that theory and its opposite. In 
the very tempest and whirlwind of his passion, in the very ac- 
cess of his madness, uttering the most incoherent ravings, the 
wildest extravagances, Mr. Emerson is eminently himself, per- 
fectly cool and self-possessed, and proceeds as deliberately as 
a mathematician solving his problems, or a stone-cutter in 
squaring his block of granite. We dissent from his doctrines, 
we shrink from his impiety and his blasphemy, but we see and 
feel his intense personality, that he is master of his thought, 
that he knows what he says, and intends it. No man can listen 
to the silvery tones.of his voice, mark his quiet composure, or 
read his exquisitely chiselled sentences, and not say, — Here is 
aman to whom Almighty God has given ability and genius of 
the first order, and of whom he will demand a large account. 
No man is more intensely personal, or practises more contrary 
to the rule he lays down ; none can demand of all books, all 
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thoughts, words, deeds, that pass under his observation, a more 
rigid account of what they are, and of their right to be. And 
yet he is the first poet of his country, and has written passages 
unsurpassed for true poetic conception, sentiment, aud expres- 
sion, by any living poet, with whose productions we are ac- 
quainted, whether in England, France, or Germany. ‘The 
man wants but faith, faith in the Son of God, to be the glory 
of his country, and a blessing to his race. But, alas ! wanting 
this, he wants all. His splendid talents, his keen, penetrating 
insight, his deep and probing thought, his patient study, and his 
rich and creative genius avail him nothing. May we not take 
the wail that now and then escapes him as an indication that he 
himself is not altogether unconscious of this ? O, would that 
he could bow lowly at the foot of the cross, and consecrate 
‘himself, his talents and genius, to the service of the Crucified ! 
May the infinite God, whose goodness is over all, and unto all, 
bestow upon him the inestimable gift of faith, and enable him to 
worship the God who in the beginning created the heavens and 
the earth, instead of seeking to make to himself a god from the 
unconscious energies of Nature ! 

Mr. Parker is a very different man from Mr. Emerson. 
We see that he has read much, that he has a burning thirst for 
knowledge, that he has wit, fancy, imagination, passion, but 
that he is not their master. ‘They, each by turns, overpower 
him, and carry him whithersoever they will. He mounts, in- 
deed, the whirlwind, he rides on the tempest, but he does not 
direct it ; it directs him, and whirls and tosses him as it pleases. 
He, to no inconsiderable extent, sinks himself, and abandons 
himself to his instinctive nature. But we feel, as we read him, 
that he is weak. He has no simple grandeur, no quiet strength, 
no sedate command. His brow isnotimperial. He soars not 
with ease and grace, as one native to the higher regions, on 
wings fitted to sustain him, and we fear every moment that they 
will prove insufficient. His conclusions inspire no confidence, 
for we see he knows not whence he has obtained them, and 
has come to them simply as borne onward by the winds and 
clouds of passion. Never does the man stand above his 
thought and command his speech. He whirls and tosses with 
all the whirlings and tossings of his discourse, and we feel that 
he is not one of those great men whose lives serve to ‘* chron- 

icle the ages.” 


We think it not difficult now to comprehend the essential 
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character of Transcendentalism. It exhorts us to sink our 
personality, and abandon ourselves to the impersonal soul, the 
unconscious energy that underlies it. ‘The essential charac- 
teristic of personality is reason, and therefore to sink personali- 
ty is, as we have seen, practically to sink reason itself. If 
we discard reason, we must also discard will, for will is not 
simply acting from one’s self as subject, nor from one’s self as 
subject to an end ; but from one’s self as subject propter finem, 
to an end and on account of it, which isnot possible without 
reason. Eliminate from man, that is, from what comes properly 
within the definition of man, reason and will, and nothing re- 
mains of man but passion, or, if you will, passion and phantasy, 
or imagination. At most, then, we have for the impersonal 
nature, on which to fall back, only passion and imagination ; 
for passion and imagination, together with reason and will, are 
the whole man, all that can be covered, in any sense, by the 
word man, or by the term human nature. But, in order to be 
as liberal as possible, we will gratuitously suppose, after reason 
is discarded, will remains ; it can remain only as a simple ex- 
ecutive force, for that is all it is at any time. Reason dis- 
carded, it can remain only as the executor of the suggestions of 
passion and imagination. ‘The plain, simple ‘Transcendental 
doctrine, then, is, PASSION AND IMAGINATION ARE SUPERIOR 
TO REASON. Give loose reins to passion and imagination, and 
your head will be filled with wilder dreams and stranger fan- 
cies than if you subject them to the surveillance and restraints 
of reason ; and these dreams and fancies are to be regarded 
as superior to the dictates of reason, because these are spon- 
taneous and the dictates of reason are personal ! 

Passion and imagination, or what remains of man, after the 
elimination of reason, — are precisely what the Schoolmen call 
the inferior soul, and hold to be the seat of concupiscence. 
What Christian theology calls the superior soul is the rational 
nature as distinguished from the sensitive soul, or, as termed 
by some modern psychologists, internal sensibility, or princi- 
ple of the sentiments or feelings as distinguished from sen- 
sations, or perceptions of sense. It has three faculties, — 
will, understanding, and memory. ‘To make passion and 
imagination the superior is simply asserting the superiority of 
the sensitive nature over the rational. ‘The subject now be- 
gins to open, and we approach a territory very well known. 
The distinction contended for is now quite intelligible, and 
though not properly a distinction between the personal and im- 
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personal, yet a very real distinction, and one not now noted 
for the first time. It is the distinction which renders possible 
and intelligible that spiritual conflict which has been noted in 
all ages, and which every man experiences who undertakes to 
live a Christian life. ‘The impersonal soul of the Transcen- 
dentalists is the ‘* carnal mind ”’ of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
inferior nature, which, according to Christian faith, has been 
disordered by the Fall, and become prone to evil and that 
continually, — that ‘‘ old man of sin,’’ the seat of all inordinate 
desires and affections, — ‘‘ the flesh,”’ which our religion com- 
mands us to ‘‘ put off,”’ to ‘‘ mortify with its deeds,”’ and to 
bring into subjection to the law of Christ Jesus after the inner 
man. ‘This is what it is, and all that itis, and under these 
names it is no new acquaintance. 

Now, the peculiarity, we cannot say the originality, of 
Transcendentalism consists precisely in declaring the flesh su- 
perior to the spirit ; this inferior soul, or what Christianity 
pronounces the inferior soul, superior to the rational soul, or 
what Christianity declares to be the superior soul ; in giving as 
its higher nature, noble soul, spirit, instinct, spontaneity, the 
divine in man, to which we are to abandon ourselves, and which 
we are to take as the infallible revelation of the will of our 
Maker, and the measure of truth and goodness, this very carnal 
mind, flesh, corrupt nature, against which the saint wars, which 
he mortifies, and through his whole life labors incessantly to 
subdue, to subject to reason and will, healed of the wounds of 
the Fall, elevated and purified by the infusion of supernatural 
grace. It makes this struggle not only unnecessary, but wrong ; 
and requires us, as the rule of life, to give up reason, and aban- 
don ourselves to the solicitations of the flesh ! 

The mist now vanishes ; and this T'ranscendentalism, which 
has puzzled so many simple-minded people, becomes as plain 
and as unmistakable as the nose on a man’s face. It has re- 
vealed no mystery, has detected no new facts or elements in 
human nature, but has simply called higher what the Gospel 
calls lower, that true and good which the Gospel calls false and 
evil, and vice versd. It would simply liberate us from the 
restraints of reason, and deliver us to the license of passion 
and imagination, free us from the struggle, and permit us to 
follow nature instead of commanding us to crucify it. It mere- 
ly gives the lie to our blessed Saviour ; and where he says, 
‘¢ Deny thyself,” it says, ‘‘ Obey thyself.”’ It ridicules the no- 
tion, that a holy life must be a life of incessant warfare against 
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one’s self, and teaches that we are to gain heaven by swimming 
with the current, not against it ; a pleasant docrine, and, if uni- 
versally adopted and acted on, would, no doubt, produce some 
effects. 

People who do not believe much in the modern doctrine of 
progress, and who are not aware that we live in the age of 
light, may be strongly inclined to believe that we misrepresent 
the ‘Transcendentalists ; but they should bear in mind that it 
was foretold thousands of years ago, that there would come a 
race of men who would call the churl liberal, evil good, and 
bitter sweet. ‘The doctrine we charge upon the Transcenden- 
talists is but a necessary logical inference from the principles 
they lay down in the passages we have quoted from their writ- 
ings. Absolute religion and morality are, we presume, the 
highest expression of truth and goodness ; and absolute religion 
and morality, Mr. Parker tells us, are ‘‘ religion as it exists in 
the facts of man’s nature,”’ ‘* what answers exactly to the reli- 
gious sentiment.”’? By sentiment, we presume also, he means 
sentiment, for he so calls it, defines it to be a want, and distin- 
guishes it from cognition, discursive reason, and volition ; if a 
sentiment, then a fact of the sensitive or inferior soul, which is 
the seat or principle of all the sentiments, whether good or bad. 
If absolute religion and morality answer exactly to the religious 
sentiment, or if that which answers exactly to the religious sen- 
timent is absolute religion and morality, then the sensitive soul 
is their measure, and then the measure of truth and goodness. 

The ‘Transcendentalists, moreover, claim to be Spiritualists, 
and they call their doctrine Spiritualism. Their impersonal 
soul, it is well known, they term spirit, and distinguish, on the 
one hand, from reason, and on the other from external sense. 
They pretend to have detected here an element in man, or a 
faculty of man’s soul, which is overlooked by the Rationalists 
and the Materialists, as also by the Supernaturalists, whom Mr. 
Parker classes with the Materialists. ‘This element or faculty 
is the principle of their doctrine, and that which characterizes 
their school. In their view it transcends reason and external 
sense, and hence their name of Franscendentalists. They 
are pneumatici, differing from those of the old Gnostic 
stamp only in claiming for all men what the old Gnostics claim- 
ed for merely a select few. 

Now strike out reason and external sense, and you have 
nothing left of man but this very sensitive soul to which you 
can possibly apply. the term spirit ; for these and it are the 
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whole man. Therefore the Transcendentalists must mean 
this, if they mean any thing, by the spirit ; for there is nothing 
else in man they can mean. 

That they do mean this is evident enough from ‘the fact that 
they deny the necessity, nay, the propriety, of struggling against 
it. ‘There is, as most men know, an internal opposition be- 
tween the rational soul and the sensitive, and in order to be 
virtuous, it is generally held that we should make the latter 
yield to the former ; but this the Transcendentalists deny. 


“In some men,” says Mr. Parker, ‘religion is of a continual 


growth. ‘They are always in harmony with God. Silently and 
unconscious, erect as a palm-tree, they grow up to the measure of 
aman. ‘To them reason and religion are of the same birth. They 
are born saints, the aborigines of heaven. Betwixt their idea of 
life and their fact of life there has at no time been a gulf. But 
others join themselves to the armada of sin, and get scarred all 
over as they do thankless battle in that leprous host. Before these 
men become religious, there must be a change, — a well defined, a 
deeply marked change, —a change that will be remembered. The 
saints who have been sinners tell us of the struggle between the 
flesh and the spirit. It is as if the devil and the archangel con- 
tended. Well says John Bunyan, ‘The devil fought with me weeks 
long, and I with the devil.’ To take the leap of Niagara, and 
stop when half-way down, and by the proper motion reascend, is 
no slight thing, nor the remembrance thereof like to pass away. 
The passage from sin to salvation, this second birth of the soul, 
as both Christians and heathens call it, is one of the many mysteries 
of man. ‘Two elements meet in the soul. There is a negation of 
the past; an affirmation of the future. ‘Terror and hope, peni- 
tence and faith, rush together, and a new life begins,” —- Discourse, 
p. 151. 


This, though vaguely expressed, is intelligible enough. It 
evidently recognizes no corrupt nature to be warred against, 
and by the help of divine grace reduced to subjection. Many 
never know any struggle at all ; and those who are subjected to 
a momentary struggle, in consequence of past misbehaviour, 
have to struggle, not against their own nature, but simply 
against their past deeds. ‘The sin is. simply in the fact that 
there is a cull between their fact of life and their idea of life,— 
that is, a discrepancy between the actual and the ideal. The 
sinner is one who has not realized his ideals. The wrong is 
entirely in the fact that his actual conduct does not satisfy or 
please himself. Let him leap the gulf which separates his 
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actual from his ideal, or let him by a bold effort satisfy his in- 
terior longings, and be pleased with himself, recover self-com- 
placency, and the sin is removed, the evil is done away, and 
the man stands on the mountain-top of life, that is, has got to 
the top of his ideal. ‘* Absolve yourself,” says Mr. Kmer- 
son, ‘* and you shall have the suffrage of the world.” 

‘¢ 'T'wo elements meet in the soul.”” What are these two ele- 
ments ? Reason and concupiscence, — the spirit and the flesh ? 
Not atall. ‘They are no elements of human nature, but simply 
the fact of life and the idea of life, that is, the actual and the 
ideal. ‘The man, somehow, one day, as leaping down Niagara 
at his leisure, and admiring the spray, the current, the rainbow, 
suddenly comes to see that he is leaping away from his ideal, 
falling below it, and, comparing one with the other, says 
to himself, ‘¢ This will never do,’’ and therefore arrests him- 
self, turns a somerset, and with his proper motion reascends 
and grasps his ideal. A difficult feat, no doubt, for ordinary 
mortals ; but within the natural power of all men, and quite 
easy to a T'ranscendentalist, who is thoroughly exercised in all 
spiritual ground-and-lofty tumbling. But be this as it may, 
the only struggle is between the man’s actual and his ideal. 
Is this actual the creature of the inferior soul ? Nothing says so. 
Is this ideal the revelation of the superior soul, of reason di- 
vinely strengthened or illuminated ? Nothing proves it; and, 
for aught that appears, it may itself be nothing but the longings, 
cravings, of the inferior soul itself. 

A struggle of a different kind Mr. Parker, indeed, admits, 
and a struggle which the man wages not in becoming a saint, 
but in being one. But this is not against the inferior or sensi- 
tive soul. It is a struggle against old ideas and institutions. 
The man is to do brave battle, but not against himself, — win 
immortal victories, but not over himself. He is to stand erect 
against existing moral, religious, and social institutions, and 
wage war to the death against whatever may impose a restraint 
on the soul, or hinder it from acting out itself. So, he says, did 
our blessed Saviour, whom, in his more compliant moods, he 
permits to be taken as a model ; so did Peter, and Paul, and 
Stephen, and so all the prophets and sages of all times past, 
and so should we. But this implies no condemnation of any 
part of human nature, nor does it require the rational soul to be 
placed above the sensitive. 

Mr. Emerson, the real chief, or sovereign pontiff, of 
Transcendentalism, denies in plain terms the struggle. 
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‘ People,’”’ says he, ‘‘ represent virtue as a struggle, and take to 
themselves great airs on their attainments, and the question is every 
where vexed, when a noble nature is commended, Whether the 
man is not better who strives with temptation? But there is no 
merit in the matter. Either God is there, or he is not there. We 
Jove characters in proportion as they are impulsive and spontaneous. 
.... When we see a soul whose acts are all regal, graceful and 
pleasant as roses, we must thank God that such things can be and 
are, and not turn sourly on the angel, and say, ‘Crump is a bet- 
ter man with his resistance to all his native devils.’”” — Essays, p. 
109. 


This is conclusive. Now, since the Transcendentalists 
avowedly contemn personality, whose basis is reason, and do 
not condemn in any respect the sensitive soul, and since they call 
upon us to obey the soul, and since the sensitive soul, after 
personality is discarded, is all the soul there is left for us to 
obey, it follows necessarily, that they do, intentionally or un- 
intentionally, raise the sensitive soul over the rational, as we 
have alleged. 


1. It may be objected to this, that the Transcendentalists 
also call their impersonal soul reason, and therefore do not in- 
tend to distinguish it from the rational nature. They distin- 
guish between reason and understanding. Understanding is the 
intellectual principle of sensation ; reason, of spiritual cogni- 
tion, and is above understanding. Reason, as understanding, 
they discard ; reason, as the principle of spiritual cognition, of 
intuition, they do not discard, because it is precisely what they 
mean by spirit. We deny the validity of this distinction, 
which is supported by no facts alleged, or which can be al- 
leged. Reason is the principle of understanding, and without 
reason man would cease not only to be rational, but to be in- 
telligent, — for intelligence in man is not the intelligence of an- 
imals plus reason, but reason itself, as is affirmed when man is 
affirmed to be of a rational nature. There is not in man an intel- 
ligent nature and a rational nature ; but the intelligent nature in 
man is essentially and integrally rational nature. The intelli- 
gent principle is, then, one and the same, whatever the condi- 
tions of its operation, or the sphere or degree of knowledge. 

2. But we may be told, again, that the ‘Transcendentalists 
contend that man’s whole nature should be retained and exer- 
cised, and that his supreme good consists in the harmonious de- 
velopment and action of all his faculties ; therefore they can- 
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not assert the superiority of the sensitive soul alleged. We 
deny the conclusion; for they contend, that, though man’s 
whole nature is to be retained and exercised, — which, by the 
way, is hardly consistent with what else they say, —yet all is 
to be retained and exercised in subordination to the instinctive 
nature, which we have identified with the sensitive soul. ‘* We 
love characters,”’? says Mr. Emerson, ‘in proportion as they 
are impulsive and spontaneous.’”’ ‘* Absolute religion,’’ says 
Mr. Parker, ‘‘ is that which answers exactly to the religious 
sentiment.’? Instinctive, sensitive nature is evidently, then, 
placed above personal nature, which is identical, as we have 
seen, with rational nature, — and this is all our argument asserts. 

That all man’s faculties, although said to be retained, are to 
be retained and exercised in subordination to the sensitive or 
inferior soul is maintained even in general thesis by not a few 
of our modern speculators and reformers. ‘The Fourierists 
all place, confessedly, the passional nature, which corresponds 
exactly to the impersonal nature of the Transcendentalists, at 
the summit of the psychical hierarchy, and contend that man’s 
good consists not in controlling his passions, but in harmonizing 
them, and that they are to be harmonized not by being cruci- 
fied, but by having all things so arranged as to secure their free 
and full satisfaction. They expressly make the passional na- 
ture legislative, and the rational simply ministerial ; and their 
writings and discourses are filled with tirades against philoso- 
phers, moralists, theologians, and legislators, for having sought 
to make reason legislative, and the passions subservient. Fou- 
rierism is nothing but a form of Transcendentalism, as may be 
inferred from the fact that nearly all the Transcendentalists are 
either avowed Fourierists or very favorable to them. Fou- 
rierism is simply an attempt to realize in society the leading 
principles of Transcendentalism ; and if some ‘Transcenden- 
talists reject it, it is not because they question the philosophy 
on which it rests, but because they doubt its competency, as a 
practical scheme of social organization, to secure the end pro- 
posed. 

The same doctrine lies at the basis of the ethical system of 
the French Eclectic, School. He must be a tyro indeed in 
philosophical studies, who does not perceive at a glance that 
the instinctive and spontaneous nature of the ‘Transcendental- 
ists, the passional nature of the Fourierists, and the primitive 
facts or instinctive tendencies of human nature, as set forth by 
M. Jouffroy, are all only so many different names for one and 
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the same thing. In M. Jouffroy, the tendencies, notwithstand- 
ing some pretences to the contrary, reveal and impose the law ; 
reason and will are merely ministerial, and have for their mis- 
sion simply the realization of the end to which the tendencies 
aspire ; that is, their full and perfect satisfaction. And what 
is this but raising the instinctive nature, that is, the sensitive 
soul, over the rational ? | 

Substantially the same doctrine is inculcated by Gall and 
Spurzheim and their followers. The primitive faculties of the 
Phrenologists are, according to M. Jouffroy himself, identical 
with what he calls the primitive or instinctive tendencies ; and 
these every one at all acquainted with such matters can identi- 
fy, saving some difference of detail and terminology, with the 
passional nature of the Fourierists, and the impersonal soul 
of the Transcendentalists. The primitive faculties, according 
to the Phrenologists, are all instinctive and legislative, and rea- 
son and will are to accept them, develope and harmonize them 
by obeying them. 

We might go farther, and show that every moral code ever 
promulgated, not resting on positive law, human or divine, 
rests on the same basis ; for, aside from positive law, human 
or divine, it is not possible, in the nature of things, to find any 
other basis for a moral code. 

If we leave the philosophers, and consult the more popular 
modern theologians and preachers, we shall find again the same 
doctrine. ‘The dominant tendency of our age and country is 
to place the essence of religion in sentiment. The appeal is 
rarely to reason, — almost always to the feelings. ‘The ra- 
tional conviction, the firm resolve, count for little. Religion 
is expressed by the word Theophilanthropy, — love to God 
and love to man. Sosays Dr. Channing, so says Mr. Parker, 
~ and Come-outers of all sorts and sizes. And by love they mean 
the natural sentiment of love, a fact of the sensitive soul, not 
an affection of the will inflamed by supernatural grace, exalt- 
ing the affection into the supernatural virtue of charity. We 
know of no popular preacher among liberal Christians who con- 
tends that man should possess and practise supernatural virtues. 
With the great mass, religion is not something to be believed, 
something to be done, but something to be felt. Its office is 
to cherish kindly sentiments, humane and generous feelings, to 
war with whatever restrains the sentiments and hinders the de- 
velopment of the soul, and to harmonize and perfect human na- 
ture, by stimulating its faculties and subordinating all to the law 
imposed by the simple feeling or sentiment of love. 
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The characters most approved by the Transcendentalists are 
such as appeal with the most success to our sensitive nature. 
‘¢ We love characters,” says Mr. Emerson, ‘in proportion 
as they are impulsive and spontaneous.”? ‘Thomas Carlyle, a 
leading English ‘Transcendentalist, who found his earliest and 
warmest admirers among our American ‘T'ranscendentalists, rid- 
icules without mercy poor Robespierre, not because his aims 
were bad, his views false, his means unjustifiable and cruel, 
but because he knew what he was about, had a ‘‘ formula,” 
and acted after a preconceived plan ; but lavishes the warmest 
praise upon such men as Mirabeau and Danton, because they 
had large impulsive natures, and acted from natural impulse and 
suggestion, not from rational design. In his Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, he everywhere labors to show that the more a man 
sinks his personality, and resolves himself into pure nature, 
makes or suffers himself to be a mere conduit to the stream of 
natural forces, the more heroic and divine he becomes. In gen- 
eral, the tendency of Transcendentalists is to admire characters 
in whom sentiment or passion predominates. Miss Fuller, in her 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, patronizes several renowned 
courtesans ; and the chief ground of her complaint against our 
masculine social order seems to be, that it imposes undue re- 
straints on woman’s nature, and does not permit her to follow 
her natural sentiments and affections. A sweet young lady 
gave us one day as her reason for joining what is now a Fou- 
rier community, that she was disgusted with conventionalism, 
and wished to be free from its galling restraints, and to live 
in the simplicity of nature. Poor girl! we will not relate her 
history ; nor that of the young Adonis who was willing to aid 
her in her struggles for freedom. It is not always safe jesting 
with Nature. She sometimes cracks practical jokes, which are 
a little too expensive. 

In most of our more popular educational schemes we may 
detect the same doctrine lurking at the bottom. Intellect is 
cried down, and the sentiments are cried up. The sentiment 
of love is to be always our guide and motive. Duty is an ug- 
ly word, and not to be named. We have heard parents in 
public and private protest against any restraint being laid on 
children, that the child should never be required to act from a 
sense of duty ; for what is done froma sense of duty is worth- 
less, unmeritorious. We should act, say they, always from 
love, and never do or exact what love does not prompt. We 
should leave our children free, and not interfere with their na- 
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tures. ‘T’o exact obedience, where they are not inclined to yield 
it, is to interfere with the free development of their natures, — 
will mar the beauty of their pure, sweet, and gentle natures, and 
destroy their integrity ; — a pleasant doctrine, no doubt, to the 
pretty dears, and, judging from the number of graceless urchins 
one everywhere meets, not seldom acted upon. 

These considerations, and many more of the same kind, 
which could be adduced, may tend to confirm the position we 
have taken, and satisfy our readers that we have not mistaken 
or misrepresented Transcendentalism, when we have charged 
it with raising the inferior soul over the superior, and making 
the sensitive nature, instead of the rational, the measure of 
truth and goodness. 


But can it be possible that men of ordinary capacity, and 
not without some claims to personal decency and morality, do 
really advocate such glaring absurdity in doctrine, and what 
would prove, and is already beginning to prove, such gross li- 
cense in practice ? We own it appears hardly credible, and 
we are sure would not be possible, if they looked upon the 
subject as we do, or as do the great majority of our readers. 
But many of the inevitable consequences which would flow 
from their doctrine they do not regard as evil, but as good 
and desirable. We have in our possession a pamphlet written 
with no mean ability, and brought out from England by some 
English Transcendentalists, which boldly controverts the Chris- 
tian doctrine of chastity and marriage, and in the sacred name 
of God and humanity, in the name of morals, ‘ universal 
brotherhood,”’ and social progress, advocates a promiscuous 
sexual intercourse, contends that games and amusements should 
be instituted for the express purpose of inflaming passion, and 
that our public halls and theatres should be surrounded with 
private apartments, fitted up in the most luxurious style, and 
with the most exquisite taste, for the special purpose of afford- 
ing an easy and speedy opportunity of satisfying desire before 
it abates. We have met in public and in private, we have en- 
tertained in our own house, the men who circulate, if they do 
not write such books, and advocate similar doctrines ; and when 
we have opposed them, have been assured that we opposed 
them because we had too much of the devil in us to understand 
them, or to appreciate and relish the pure teachings of the 
spirit! Nor should this surprise us. ‘These men are no new 
phenomena. We have known them well in all ages of the 
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world, and especially under the names of Carpocratians, Pris- 
cilians, and Manicheans or Albigenses. ‘l'hey differ not 
essentially from the Pantheistic sect which gathered, in the 
thirteenth century, around what was called the ‘‘ Eternal Gos- 
pel.”” Mr. Emerson, a man of great personal purity and rigid 
morals, does not hesitate to avow the legitimate consequences 
of Transcendentalism. Speaking of the Transcendentalist, he 
says :— ‘* In action he easily incurs the charge of Antinomian- 
ism, by his avowal that he who has the Lawgiver may with 
safety not only neglect, but even contravene, every written com- 
mandment.”? — Dial, Vol. III., p. 300. 

They cannot avoid this conclusion. They assume nature as 
the standard ; and as in that which is instinctive and spontane- 
ous it is nature that operates, they must conclude that whatev- 
ever is instinctive and spontaneous, whatever is natural, or 
prompted by the permanent and essential nature of man, is 
true and good, and will be accepted as such by the brave man, 
let the world say or do what it will. 


But whence the evidence that nature is the standard, the 
measure of truth and goodness ? What right have the Tran- 
scendentalists to make this very important assumption with 
which they set out ? Qn this point they are far from being ex- 
plicit, and far from being agreed among themselves. But gen- 
eralizing their views as much as we can, and premising that 
what we allege must be understood not in all cases of the 
whole school, but some portion of one section and some of 
another, we find them alleging in its support, — 

1. That God, who is wise and good, is the author of nature, 
and must have made nature wise and good, — and therefore the 
expression or revelation of his will. If the revelation of his 
will, we have the right to assume it as the standard or measure 
of truth and goodness. 

But they have no right to this sossibeabin ; 1. because none 
of them admit that God is in reality the author or creator of 
nature ; and, 2. because they call God wise and good only be- 
cause they hold him to be what their own nature reveals him to 
be. This last is a plain begging of the question. For, accord- 
ing to their mode of reasoning, their natures must be assumed 
to be wise and good, as the condition of demonstrating the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Whence the proof that God 
is wise and good ? In the fact that he is what our natures re- 
veal him to be. On what condition is this a proof of his wis- 
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dom and goodness ? Obviously, only on the condition that our 
natures themselves are wise and good. Moreover, 3. because, 
for aught they show, and as the whole Christian world believes, 
it may be that nature is not now in its normal state, but has 
fallen, and is cursed. Admitting nature was wise and good as 
it came from the hands of its Maker, it must still be shown to 
be what it was then, before they can have the right to assume 
it as the standard. But if nature be in its origin wise and 
good, and there has been no change, no fall, no curse, how 
will they account for the innumerable evils, the multiplied 
wrongs, which afflict the human race, and which force even 
them to become reformers, and to declaim against nearly all 
that has been or is in human life ? 


2. But, secondly, the moment man sinks his personality, he 
becomes absorbed, as it were, in universal nature, which, in the 
unity of its force, is God. It is, then, God that acts in what 
is instinctive and spontaneous, and, in obeying our instinct- 
ive nature, we are really and literally obeying God. He who 
obeys God obeys the Highest, and of course what he ought to 
obey. It is with a view like this, that Mr. Emerson says : — 


‘His [man’s] thought—is the Universe. His experience in- 
clines him to behold the procession of facts you call the world as 
flowing perpetually outward from an invisible, unsounded centre in 
himself, centre alike of. him and of them, and necessitating him to | 
regard all things as subjective and relative to that unknown exist- 
ence, relative to that aforesaid centre of him.” — Dial, supra, 
p. 299. 


This is perhaps somewhat enigmatical, but may be grasped 
if we bear in mind that Mr. Emerson’s philosophy recognizes 
no distinct substantive existences, no distinct natures ; but un- 
der, within, over, and through all forms or modes of existence, 
all of which are representative and phenomenal, it asserts one 
and the same mighty nature, which, as it touches us, he calls 
Over-Soul, and as it recedes from us and loses itself in the 
darkness, God, or the Unnamable. We, in our personality, 
represent it, as the bubble represents the ocean on whose sur- 
face it floats. As from the bubble’s own point of view the 
whole ocean underlies it, is its substantiality, so each man, from 
his own point of view, represents the universal nature, which 
is his substance, being, force, or whatever of reality he hath. 
Millions of bubbles may rise, but each has the whole ocean as 
the centre of itself; so millions of men may be born, but each 















































breaks forth : — 


‘* Not from a vain and shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic Oracle : 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, — 
The canticles of love and woe. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew. 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 






















































Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish out-built her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell! 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads ? 
Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terrcr laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye: 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, . 
And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


“ These Temples grew as grows the grass. 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast Soul that o'er him planned, 
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has the universal centre in himself. This nature, force, sub- 
stantiality, being of man, strictly and essentially one, is identi- 
cal in all men and in all phenomena. It is THE ONE (70 é) 
of the Alexandrian philosophers. It works always according 
to its own laws, and is all that we can conceive of the divine. 
To sink the phenomenal and rise to the one permanent univer- 
sal nature is to lose men in man, and to become one with 
God, — the highest consummation conceivable. 
real is this one nature. It is the only doer, the only thinker, 
the only speaker, the only builder. It is the Universal Artist. 
Hence, in verse worthy of a nobler philosophy, Mr. Emerson 


*¢ Know’st thou what wove yon wood-bird’s nest 
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And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 
Ever the fiery pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting quires, 
And through the priest the mind inspires.” 
Dial, Vol. 1., No. 1., pp. 122, 123. 


There is no mistaking the doctrine here set forth. It is the 
identity of all natures with the one nature, of all causes with 
the one cause, and of this one nature, this one cause, with the 
impersonal Soul, or God, unfathomed centre and being of each 
individual. 

But, 1. This doctrine is asserted, not proved. No evidence 
of its truth is adduced, or attempted to be adduced. The 
Transcendentalists must pardon us, if we question their infalli- 
_ bility, and find it not easy to believe on their bare assertion, 
that all apparent individual substances are but one substance, 
and all apparently different natures are but one nature, and that 
that one nature is God. God is the sovereign cause of the 
universe ; but where is the proof that he is the substance, the 
nature, of the universe ? 

But, 2. Admitting this, we must either say man is this one 
nature, or that man as a real being is not. If the latter, there 
is no further question of man, for it is idle to talk of that which 
is not. If the former, then God is man, and nothing more nor 
less than man. ‘Then there is and should be no further ques- 
tion of God. | 

The attempt, then, to identify impersonal nature with God 
effects nothing in favor of that nature as a measure of truth 
and goodness ; for, grant its perfect identity, you have gained 
nothing, for you have nothing but man ; and the right to take 
man as the measure of truth and goodness is the point in ques- 
tion. Man is the same, whether you call him man, or call him 
God. Call him which you will, your measure remains always 
the instinctive nature ; and that nature is simply what it is, nei- 
ther less nor more. 

Again, if you assume the identity of human nature with all 
natures, and of these with the one nature, and this one nature 
with God ; and if you assume God to be the universal opera- 
tor, operative in all phenomena, and operative as essentially 
true, beautiful, and good ; how do you account for evil, for the 
existence of so much you are obliged to condemn and war 
against? You cannot ascribe it to personality, because per- 
sonality, according to you, is purely representative, unreal, un- 
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substantial, phenomenal, and therefore— though you seem not 
to be aware of it—necessarily uncreative, unproductive either 
of good or evil ; for what is no substantive existence can be 
no cause, produce no effect. All force is in nature, and then 
none in personality. Then you must say one of two things :— 
1. All that is and all that appears—for what appears depends 
wholly on what is, as there can be no shadow without a sub- 
stance — is true, wise, and good ; and then you condemn and 
refute yourselves, for you are warring against almost all that is. 
This warring is right, or it is wrong. If right, then that which 
you war against is wrong, and so there is evil ; if wrong, then 
is there evil, because the warring itself is an evil. Or, 2. 
You must say there is something which has no cause ; that is to 
say, there are effects without causes, which is impossible and 
absurd. 


3. Thirdly, Reason itself has two modes of activity, one 
personal, the other instinctive or spontaneous. As personal, 
it is human ; as impersonal, spontaneous, it is God, or the 
word of God. Being absolute, it is one ; therefore essentially 
one in the personality and out of it. If we confine ourselves 
to its personal modes of activity, which are finite, we are mis- 
led, involved in error ; if we sink our personality and fall back 
on it in its spontaneous and impersonal activity, it becomes to 
us a perennial stream of truth, beauty, goodness, from God 
himself. This spontaneous activity of reason, Mr. Parker, af- 
ter Cousin and the Editor of the Boston Quarterly Review, 
makes the principle of inspiration, which, according to him, if 
we would yield to it, would give us all we need. 

This view, in the first place, is only another form of the one 
just dismissed, and differs from it only in name ; and is there- 
fore open to all the objections we have urged against that. 

In the second place, reason has and can have no instinctive, 
or spontaneous, or impersonal activity ; because reason is the 
essential characteristic of personality, which is the last comple- 
ment of rational nature. Instinct or spontaneity is necessarily 
irrational ; for the characteristic of reason is to operate propter 
finem, and, therefore, is possible only in a voluntary or person- 
al agent. Reason is inconceivable without rational nature. 
Assume rational nature with its last complement, and it is a 
person ; without its last complement, it is impersonal, indeed, 
but unreal, and gives you no actual reason, at best only reason 
in potentia, which is inactive, for only what is real is active. 
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Therefore reason has and can have no instinctive or spontane- 
ous activity. 

Again, if you assume reason as distinct from human person- 
ality, you must assume it as a reason above man or as below 
him. Below him it cannot be, because man’s is the lowest 
order of rational natures ; and moreover, if below man, it would 
not serve the purpose. If above man, it is either actual reason 
or merely possible reason. If merely possible, it is unreal 
and inactive ; properly speaking, not reason at all. If actual, 
it is a higher personality, as angel or God, and then separated 
from man by a difference of order, and incapable of acting in- 
stinctively in man ; for that would imply the absorption of the 
higher personality in the lower, which is impossible. 

Man has naturally the last complement of his nature, since 

_he is naturally a person. He has, then, naturally all the ration- 
al nature, and therefore all the reason, that belongs to rational 
nature of his order. His rational nature is full ; therefore 
his reason is full. Nothing can be more than full. Then man is 
not naturally susceptible of a higher reason than his own. He 
can receive even the aid of a higher reason only supernaturally. 
The higher reason is a higher person. ‘The higher person is 
incommunicable to him save by hypostatic union, which absorbs 
his personality in the higher personality, as in the case of the 
Divine Word. Fora hypostatic union, as really existing, in 
the case of all men, the ‘T'ranscendentalists will not contend ; 
1. because they deny it even in the case of our Saviour ; 2. 
because they deny the supernatural ; and 3. because they admit 
no union of man and the Divine Word which absorbs hu- 
man personality, for they find human personality still existing 
as the enemy to be warred against. 

Beyond the hypostatic union, only two ways are conceiva- 
ble in which it is possible for the higher reason, even God him- 
self, to instruct the lower, in regard to what lies not within the 
plane of the lower nature ; 1. by supernatural revelation to faith, 
which takes the truth on the word of the revealer, and believes 
without seeing or knowing ; or 2. by the supernatural elevation 
of our nature itself, as is looked for in the beatific vision, the 
reward Almighty God has promised hereafter to them that love 

and serve him here. 





































This doctrine of impersonal and instinctive reason is, then, 
unfounded and impossible in the nature of reason itself. And 
here is the refutation of M. Cousin’s doctrine of spontaneity, 
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and of Mr. Parker’s doctrine of natural inspiration, or inspi- 
ration by a natural influx of God into the soul, on which his 
whole system depends for its religious character. Here we 
may see the source of all Mr. Parker’s theoretical errors. 
He assumes that man and God stand in immediate natural re- 
lation, and that so much of God flows naturally into man as 
man’s wants demand. This he asserts over and over again ; and 
this is what he means by looking up to God alone, with nothing 
between the worshipper and the great Father of all ; and it is his 
honest belief of this, we suppose, that has concealed from his 
view the real character of the doctrine he inculcates. 

That man may express his wants to God naturally and di- 
rectly in prayer, we do not question ; and that God will hear 
and supernaturally answer our prayers, we most firmly believe ; 
but the assumption of a natural communion between man and 
his Maker is absurd. God may inspire individuals, may in- 
spire all individuals, he may enlarge and elevate their natures 
so as to take in a higher order of truth than they now can ; but 
he can do it only supernaturally ; for naturally there is no 
communion between beings of a different nature. Man is not 
a possible God, nor a possible angel. He is man, with a 
fixed and determinate nature, and tied down to that nature and 
what it is capable of, save so far as his Maker is pleased to 
grant him supernatural assistance through faith or the infusion 
of grace. God is infinite reason, if you will; then he must be 
infinite rational nature with its last complement, and then infin- 
ite personality, that is to say, infinite person. ‘The natural 
influx of God into human reason demanded by Mr. Parker’s 
theory would, then, be the natural influx into the human rea- 
son of the divine personality. Is this possible? ‘The human 
reason is confessedly finite. Is the finite naturally susceptible 
of the infinite ? Not even Mr. Parker will pretend this. Then 
this theory of natural inspiration, of a natural ‘‘ supply of God,” 
as it is called, proportioned to our wants, must be abandoned 
as untenable. 


But it may be alleged that we are reasoning upon a false 
supposition, namely, that the divine reason and the human are 
different in kind. ‘This is not admitted. The divine reason 
and the human are essentially one and the same. ‘* Man,” 
says Dr. Channing, ‘‘ has a kindred nature with God.” If 
this be so, nothing hinders the divine from flowing naturally 
into the human, as is contended. We deny that the divine 
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reason and the human are essentially the same. They are es- 
sentially different. ‘The human reason is a likeness, or an 
image, of the divine, we admit, according to the Christian doc- 
trine, that ‘‘man was made to the image and likeness of God.” 
But likeness presupposes a difference of nature between itself 
and that which it is like. ‘The thing imaged and its image 
cannot be of the same nature ; for, if so, the image would be 
absorbed in the imaged. ‘The child images the father, but only 
in that wherein he is different from the father. Moreover, 
God is uncreate, independent, infinite ; man is created, de- 
pendent, finite, and therefore necessarily of a nature different 
from the divine nature. 

But assume the divine reason and the human are essentially 
one and the same reason, the rational nature of which this rea- 
son is the expression either has its last complement in man, or 
it has not. If the latter, you deny human personality, the very 
thing you are fighting against ; if the former, you deny the per- 
sonality of God, therefore, the actual existence of God as 
divine reason, and therefore make the divine reason itself 
below that of man ; for the smallest reality is above the great- 
est conceivable possibility. Assume, then, natural inspiration 
to be possible, it would be worthless ; for it could give less than 
man is and possesses without it. ‘The in-coming and in-stream- 
ing God could bring you nothing you have not already. 

Mr. Parker seeks to sustain his theory of natural inspiration 
by alleging that God is immanent in his works, the causa im- 
manens of nature, not merely the causa transiens ; and being 
immanent in all, and therefore in man, is necessarily present in 
man to supply all man’s deficiencies. But we must distinguish. 
If immanent as creator and sustainer of man and all beings, 
each in the distinctive nature he gives them, we concede his 
immanence ; if immanent in each being as subject, we deny 
it. ‘To assume that God is immanent in his creatures as the 
subject which acts in them and produces what are called their 
acts is Spinozaism, a doctrine which admits no existence but 
God and his modes, —and which, though unquestionably im- 
plied by ‘Transcendentalism generally, we understand Mr. 
Parker expressly to disavow. Moreover, it is a doctrine 
neither he nor the other Transcendentalists can admit, without 
falling into gross contradictions, and refuting themselves ; for 
they find little in the actual world they do not condemn ; and 
yet, if they admit this doctrine, they cannot condemn any thing 
without condemning God. If they admit God can do wrong, 
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then they gain nothing in favor of the impersonal soul as the 
measure of truth and goodness by identifying it with God. 

If they concede that God is not immanent in his creatures 
as subject, but simply as cause, creator, and sustainer, then 
his immanence merely creates and sustains them in their sev- 
eral natures, — that is, each order of being, and each individual 
being, in its being and distinct nature. In this case, his imma- 
nence is no pledge of the natural influx of divinity assumed. 
For then nothing could be received naturally of God but the 
nature itself. Whatever more may be received must be su- 
pernaturally received, through faith or elevation of nature, 
which the Transcendentalists cannot admit. 

Mr. Parker’s doctrine on this point seems to be, that man’s 
faculties open on God, and in proportion as he opens them 
God flows in, and man may thus be strong with the strength of 
Omnipotence, wise with the wisdom of Omniscience, and 
good with the goodness of Infinite Goodness, and all this as 
naturally as the lungs inhale the atmosphere, or the stomach 
secretes the gastric juice. But this is absurd; for it implies 
that the finite subject may appropriate infinite attributes, the 
infinite God himself, and live and act with infinite power, wis- 
dom, and goodness. It would imply that the infinite is com- 
municable, and communicable to the finite, without absorbing 
the finite, leaving it finite still, and a finite personality! ‘The 
immanence of God in his works is a pledge that they will be 
upheld, and is a ground of hope, since it implies that he is ever 
present to afford us the supernatural aid we need, and in a su- 
pernatural manner, if we seek this aid in the way and through 
the channels he has appointed ; but this is all, and it is nothing 
to the purpose of the ‘T'ranscendentalists. 


These three different considerations are all we find adduced 
in support of the proposition, that man is the measure of truth 
and goodness. ‘They all show that the Transcendentalists 
would fain establish their doctrine if they could, and that they 
would do it by identifying, in some way, the human and divine 
natures ; for, after all, there is a secret feeling that God is 
above man, and that truth and goodness are what conforms to 
God, rather than what conforms to man. Their talk about 
man’s natural relation to God, and the divinity of human na- 
ture, &c., may serve to conceal the deformity of their doc- 
trine from their own eyes, but it amounts to just nothing at all ; 
for all the divinity they are able to predicate of man is merely 
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what is constitutive of human nature as human nature, leaving 
human nature simply what it is, — nothing more, nothing less. 
Then, when they abandon themselves fo this as the only divini- 
ty, they abandon themselves to simple human nature, and are 
obliged to say man is the measure of truth and goodness, just 
as much as if they said or believed nothing of God at all. 

We shall not undertake to refute the doctrine itself, because 
they who affirm a proposition must bring forward affirmative 
proofs before they can require us to accept it, or to adduce nega- 
ative proofs. It is a sufficient refutation to say, as we have 
shown is the fact, that it is not proved. ‘The assertions of the 
‘Transcendentalists may be very good assertions, but they are not 
proofs, especially of a proposition denied by the common sense 
of all men, and affirmed by none but mere theorists, who make 
little account of reason, and professedly none of logic. More- 
over, those who do not see the falsity: and danger of the doctrine, 
on its bare enunciation, are not likely to be reached by any rea- 
soning we could offer. ‘Those who reason at all see what it 
is; those who cannot or will not reason are not to be reasoned 
out of error or into truth. We have merely wished to state 
the doctrine in its true character, and establish the fact that it 
is a fundamental doctrine of Transcendentalism. This we 
think we have done. 

We know now the Transcendental rule of faith and prac- 
tice. We have ascertained its method ; and knowledge of this 
rule, of this method, throws no little light over the whole sub- 
ject of Transcendentalism. The more difficult part of our 
labor is accomplished ; we shall be able to dispose of the two 
remaining propositions with comparative ease. But we must 
reserve the consideration of these to a future occasion. 


Art. II. — The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America. 
By Rev. NarwanieL Warp. Edited by Davin Putsi- 
FER. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1843. 12mo. 


pp. 96. 


Protestants claim to be the especial friends of civil liber- 
ty and religious, and pretend that Catholics are bound by 
their religion and Church to be the bitter enemies of both, and 
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therefore ought not to be tolerated by a free people. Hence, 
in this country, they contend, in the name of civil freedom, 
that Catholics ought to have no political rights ; and form, in 
the name of liberty of conscience, Protestant unions, and 
seek, by means of fanatical lecturers and colporteurs, and incen- 
diary publications, to kindle the flames of persecution, and to 
raise up against us a war of extermination, —as if liberty of 
conscience meant only liberty for the Protestant conscience ! 
Did it not concern a serious subject, this claim of the Prot- 
estants would strike us as a capital joke, — of the lucus a non 
lucendo kind. Nothing is or can be more unfounded. In no 
country has Protestantism, as Protestantism, shown itself the 
warm and generous friend of liberty ; and in no country has 
it, thus far, aided the progress even of civil liberty. Its rise 
and progress in the sixteenth century were accompanied and 
followed by immense accessions to the royal prerogative, 
and the destruction or virtual destruction of the estates which 
controlled the royal will and protected the subject. ‘The gov- 
ernments of Europe are not so popular in their elements now 
as they were before the Reformation. The English Commons 
have less power in the state than they had in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and the mass of the French nation are 
not so fully nor so effectually represented in the government 
as they were in the old feudal times. Spain lost, by the com- 
motions caused by the Reformation, the greater part of her 
franchises, and the few not already lost the modern Liberals 
are trying to sweep away. ‘The condition of the mass of the 
laboring classes, saving in a few localities, where favored by 
certain accidental and temporary causes, has been constantly 
deteriorating for the last three hundred years, especially in 
Protestant countries, and countries under Protestant influence. 
Wealth has accumulated in certain localities, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether the aggregate wealth of the old world has been 
after all much augmented by modern industry. Let England 
restore to India and other lands what she has robbed them of, 
or what they possessed when she began her traffic with them, 
and she would be not a wonderful deal wealthier than she was 
before Henry the Eighth. We have very positive evidence 
to show that the laborers in Western Europe fared better in the 
Middle Ages than they do now. Some striking facts have 
lately been alleged, which go far to show that the population of 
Western Europe was as great in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as it is now, if not even greater ; that the soil was un- 
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der a higher state of cultivation, and commerce equally exten- 
sive ; art, literature, and philosophy, we know, from the mon- 
uments which remain, were of a much higher order, and really 
more flourishing ; while education, in every proper sense of the 
word, was more generally diffused and of a better quality. In 
mere physical comforts, we may form some notion of the supe- 
riority of Catholic times, when we are told, that, in England, 
prior to the Reformation, the laborer could obtain for a day’s 
labor four times the amount of the necessaries of life that he 
can now, and that there were no paupers then, no union work- 
houses, no poor-tax, no national debt. Governments have be- 
come centralized machines for taxing the people ; they cost 
millions now where they cost thousands then, and yet do far 
less for the public weal. 

_ As for republicanism, which with us is considered to be the 
synonyme of liberty, there is less of it in Europe now than be- 
fore the Reformation, and less of it in Protestant Europe than 
in Catholic Europe. England is a miserable oligarchy, in 
which the mass of the people have very little influence, and 
less than they had before passing the Reform Bill. Sweden, 
Denmark, and Prussia are Protestant states, and as despotic as 
one could wish ; and even here, where republicanism is firmly 
established, it is rendered nugatory. Some two or three hun- 
dred individuals rule the country as absolutely as the emperor 
of Russia rules his subjects, — and not for the common good 
of all, — because they control the business operations of the 
country, and Protestantism can oppose no antagonist power to 
wealth. We need no prophet’s ken to foresee, that, unless 
Providence interposes in our behalf, liberty with us, before 
many years, will be an empty name, and republicanism be noth- 
ing but demagoguism and mammonism. ‘The virtues which 
sustain freedom are every year disappearing, and the corruption 
of the mass is becoming every year greater and greater. Even 
the intellect with us degenerates ; and education, while in ap- 
pearance more, is less efficient in stimulating and strengthening 
the mind. The reading of the country is the newspaper and 
the cheap novel, or some other trash equally vile, producing 
intellectual flatulency, but affording no wholesome nourishment 
to the system. And Protestantism has noremedy. Its ‘* Bi- 
ble societies,”? ‘‘ Tract societies,’ ‘‘ Sabbath conventions,” 
its ‘* Morrison: pills,’? which it proposes and seeks every now 
and then to cram down our throats, like all quack medicines, 
divert perhaps for a moment the patient’s fancy, but reach not 

the seat of his disease, effect no radical cure. 
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Puseyism sees this, and thinks that the evil will be remedied 
by a stricter observance of the rubrics, by preaching in the 
surplice instead of the gown. Fourierism sees this, and fan- 
cies that the cure will come if we but organize the Phalanste- 
ry, and provide for the free development of the passions, on the 
homeeopathic principle of like cures like, or the hair of the same 
dog that bit will cure, —carry out to its perfection the system 
which works the evil, and it will remedy it. The dose of lo- 
belia did not cure, because it was too small ; — take another, a 
larger dose, and dose after dose, and you will live, —if you do 
not die. Owenism sees all this, and comes forward with its 
wise saws about ‘‘ circumstances,’’ and proposes to gather us 
into communities, to live in parallelograms, all ‘sides and ends 
facing to the south. Radicalism sees this, and cries out for the 
popular will, — Only let the people speak — voz populi, vor Der 
—and, presto, all evils vanish ; — just as if the evil was not in 
the very popular will and popular passions, — as if there could 
be more in the collective will than the sum of the several parts ! 
Agrarianism sees this, and; Hurrah! down with the monopoly 
in land! the earth belongs to the children of men, — therefore 
to no body, —and therefore each may take what he wants ;—as 
if any one takes now more than he wants, himself being judge. 
Infidelity sees this, and cries, Down with religion! down with 
the priests ! down with all inquiries about right and wrong, and 
study chemistry, astronomy, and gastronomy, and all will go 
well! Transcendentalism sees this, and bids us believe it all 
comes from forming too low an estimate of our own nature, from 
looking abroad, instead of looking at our own noses ; and it tells 
us to believe that we are gods or God, to fix our eyes devoutly 
on ourselves, and the huge world will come round to us and 
shape itself to our wishes. Still the evil goes on, and Protes- 
tantism, proud of her motley brood, boasts of her wondrous 
power, of her love of freedom, of her marvellous achievements 
for the human race, and her ability to enable us to live like pigs 
in clover here, and enjoy the celestial paradise for ever hereaf- 
ter. Lucus a non lucendo ! 

In regard to religious liberty, the picture is not a whit more 
pleasing. Protestantism, quoad Protestantism, has never fa- 
vored or tolerated religious liberty. We speak advisedly, and 
know very well what we say. We were born Protestant, and 
grew up with the usual Protestant prejudices. We know what 
Protestantism pretends to be. We know, also, what she is. 
Nothing is more false than the pretensions of modern Protes- 
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tants ; and, if they were not blest with ignorance of Protestant 
history, or with conveniently short memories, they would — yes, 
even they would — blush to call themselves the friends of reli- 
gious liberty, the advocates of freedom of conscience. 

Protestantism was not, in its origin, as some in these days 
pretend, a protest against tyranny, and an uprising of the soul 
for religious freedom. No such thing. It originated with the 
temporal powers who sought to crush religious liberty. It was 
a movement, not in behalf of religious liberty, but against it. It 
is all very fine to talk of Luther and Melancthon, Calvin and 
Zwingle, Carlostadt, and John of Leyden ; but these men were 
but mere instruments in the hands of the political sovereigns. 
The fathers of your ‘‘ glorious Reformation,’? — yes, Repub- 
licans, Democrats, know the truth! — the fathers of your ‘‘ glo- 
rious Reformation’ were the temporal princes who were hos- 
tile to religious liberty, who were opposed to the independence 
of the Church, who wished to bring it into subjection to the 
state, and to make it their ally, their tool in oppressing the 
masses and fleecing the multitude. ‘They would have no pow- 
er that dared rebuke the wearer of a crown, no priest whom 
they could not make or unmake, as he conformed or not to 
their will. ‘They wished to make the Church a branch of the 
civil police, and the sovereign pontiff a sort of high constable, 
or chief of the constabulary, and responsible to the crown. 
They wished to make the Universal Church the mean, con- 
temptible, crouching slave of the state, which the Anglican 
Church has been for three hundred years, and still is, — power- 
less for good, but a most effective instrument in the hands of the 
sovereign for oppressing the people, and keeping them quiet un- 
der the most grievous burdens. This they could not do, so 
long as they acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Pope, 
or acommon centre of ecclesiastical unity. Here is the noble, 
the royal origin of Protestantism, which has the impudence in 
open day to call herself republican, and the friend of religious 
liberty. 

t's not now for the first time we have said this. We said 
this years ago, long before we ever dreamed that we should be- 
come a Catholic, and when no Catholic prejudices blinded us, 
if they do now. We quote a paragraph or two : — 

‘‘TIn classical antiquity religion is a function of the state. It 
is the same under Protestantism. Henry the Eighth of England 
declares himself the Supreme Head of the Church, not by virtue 
of his spiritual character, but by virtue of his character as a tem- 
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poral prince. The Protestant princes of Germany are protectors 
of the Church ; and there is an implied contract between 
the state and the ecclesiastical authorities. ‘The state pledges it- 
self to support the Church on condition that the Church support 
the state. Ask the kings, nobility, or even church dignitaries 
why they support religion, and they will answer with one voice, 
‘ Because the people cannot be preserved in order, cannot be made 
to submit to their rulers, and because civil society cannot exist with- 
out it.’ The same or a similar answer will be returned by almost 
every political man in this country; and truly may it be said, that 
religion is valued by the Protestant world as a subsidiary to the 
state, as a mere matter of police.’’ 

‘** Such, in its general aspect, in its dominant tendency, is Prot- 
estantism. It isa new and much improved edition of the classics 
Its civilization belongs to the same order as that of Greece and 
Rome. It is in advance, greatly in advance, of Greece and Rome, 
but it is the same in its groundwork. The material predominates 
over the spiritual. Men labor six days for this world, and at best 
but one for the world to come. The great strife is for temporal 
goods, fame, or pleasure. God, the Soul, Heaven, and Eternity are 
thrown into the background, and almost entirely disappear in the 
distance. Right yields to expediency, and duty is measured by 
utility. The real character of Protestantism, the result to which 
it must come, wherever it can have its full development, may be 
best seen in France at the close of the last century. ‘The Church 
was converted into the Pantheon, and made the resting-place of 
the great and renowned of earth; God was converted into a sym- 
bol of human reason, and man into the Man-machine ; 
the French Revolution marked the complete triumph of Material- 
ism (the material order).’’* 


This is the testimony, not of a Catholic, but of one born and 
bred a Protestant, and as far removed in his own estimation 
from being or becoming a Catholic as Drs. Beecher and Breck- 
enridge themselves. We could sustain the same view, if we 
had space, by ample quotations from eminent Protestant writ- 
ers, but we forbear for the present. Not the exactions of the 
popes, but the exactions of the kings and princes, rent the 
Church in the sixteenth century ; and the only love of liberty 
that placed Protestantism in the world was the love of license 
on the one hand, and the liberty of plundering on the other. 

Not one of the Protestant sects, unless in a pitiful minority, 
has ever favored religious liberty ; and every one, where it has 


* New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church. By O. A. Brown- 
son. Boston, 1836. 
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had the strength, has enacted itself and maintained itself as 
the religion of the state as long as it could. Luther was no 
tolerationist. Calvin procured the burning of Michael Serve- 
tus, and wrote a book to prove that it is lawful for the civil 
magistrate to punish heretics. Melancthon, the meek and 
gentle Melancthon, wrote a short work justifying the burning 
of Servetus. The Presbyterians in Scotland, led on by John 
Knox, resorted to the most unheard-of violence towards Cath- 
olics ; and the history of the Calvinists in France and the Dutch 
States, as well as in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, proves 
that the disciples inherited the spirit of their master, whose re- 
ligion, as an eminent anticatholic writer has said, was founded 
on hate as its principle. ‘The Church of England stands pre- 
eminent in the annals of intolerance, and has tolerated liberty 
only in proportion as compelled to do so by the multiplication 
in the nation of dissenters, infidels, latitudinarians, and the in- 
different. 

No Protestant country on earth guaranties or ever has guar- 
antied religious liberty. England does not do it, never has 
done it. Holland does not do it, never has done it. Prussia 
and the Protestant German States, though at times tolerant, do 
not do it, never have done it. Denmark tolerates no religion 
but that of the state, and prohibits by law a Protestant from 
renouncing his Protestant faith. ‘The same may be said of 
Sweden. Protestant Switzerland has never done it, does not 
do it now, but seeks at the present moment, by its armed myr- 
midons, by fire and sword, to prevent the Catholic Cantons 
from worshipping God according to the faith of their fathers, — 
a faith which was that of William Tell, of Arnold von Win- 
kelried, and the whole band of patriots who won and defended 
Swiss freedom. 

In this country we are told there is an exception. Is it so? 
Episcopalianism established itself in Virginia, and maintained 
itself there till the time of the American Revolution, with its 
usual intolerant spirit. In Maryland it overthrew religious lib- 
erty, and made the Protestant religion the religion of the land. 
In Massachusetts, Puritanism was the religion of the state, 
bored the ears and tongues of dissenters, imprisoned, branded, 
exiled, hung men and women for their religious belief. In the 
very city in which we write, the public authorities whipped 
and hung the Quakers, men and women. At the breaking out 
of the American Revolution, there was not one of the American 
Colonies that fully and unequivocally guarantied religious liberty, 
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the full liberty of conscience, unless we must except Rhode Isl- 
and and Pennsylvania. The oldest State Constitution in the 
Union that guaranties freedom of conscience is the Constitution 
of Vermont, framed by men who were not remarkable for their 
attachment to any form of religion. And even now there are 
quite a number of States which give a constitutional preference 
to the Protestant faith over the Catholic. We may be mistak- 
en, but we have a very strong impression that there was not 
in 1775 a single Colony that gave full liberty of professing and 
practising their religion to Roman Catholics, or that gave Cath- 
olics and Protestants equal political rights and privileges. Up 
to 1776, Protestantism in this country, then, had not established 
religious liberty. 

But has she not done it since? No: for equal religious 
liberty is not even yet guarantied to all, throughout the coun- 
try. Congress, it is true, can pass no law establishing a reli- 
gion, or touching the subject of religion ; but the States can, 
whenever they choose, and just such laws as they choose. If 
religious liberty is, to a considerable extent, guarantied to us, 
it is not owing to the liberality of any Protestant sect, but to 
the multiplicity of sects, which imposes on each the necessity 
of tolerating the others as the condition of being itself tolerated, 
and to the prevalence, among the leading and distinguished 
statesmen and politicians, of infidelity and religious indifference. 
There was, at the epoch of the Revolution, no Protestant de- 
nomination that had sufficient vitality to be intolerant. Religion 
was not then the dominant passion. Men’s minds were ab- 
sorbed in the contest for national independence, and were more 
intent on winning earth than heaven. Since then, the energy of 
the nation has taken an industrial, not a religious direction, and 
men have been more concerned about the conditions of making 
money than of serving God. ‘The religious liberty we enjoy 
we do not owe to Protestantism, and if the Protestant sects 
could but unite and act in concert, we, as Catholics, would, 
before the year came round, have no longer a political or civil 
existence in the land of our birth. What absurdity, then, for 
Protestants to pretend that they are the friends and champions 
of religious liberty ! 

Every year we hear our Puritan fathers eulogized as friends 
of religious liberty, as having been animated with a profound 
conviction of the rights of conscience, and as having aban- 
doned all, country, home, friends, and made themselves pil- 

grims, — crossed the boisterous ocean, braved the dangers, per- 
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ils, hardships, privations of a savage world, that they might 
found a free state, and secure to man the freedom of con- 
science. All very fine, and sounds admirably on ‘‘ Forefathers’ 
Day,” or in a fulsome Fourth of July oration from some Yan- 
kee schoolmaster, pettifogger, or demagogue, but without even 
a shadow of truth. ‘'Toleration, much more religious liberty, 
save for their own form of faith and worship, they detested. 
They united church and state, and one could not be a freeman 
unless orthodox in his faith and a church communicant. The 
severest laws were enacted against what these self-styled or- 
thodox called heresy. Heavy penalties were enacted against 
any one who should harbour or give a meal of victuals to a Qua- 
ker, Adamite, or a priest (Roman Catholic) ; and a governor 
of Massachusetts actually set a price upon the head of Father 
_Rasles, a Catholic missionary to the Indians, and men were 
found to murder him near Norridgewock, in what is now the 
State of Maine. 

Nor was this intolerance the result of popular ebullition. 
It was openly avowed, was defended, adopted, and acted on 
with design, as a settled and incontrovertible principle. One 
of the old governors of the Plymouth Colony actually grows 
poetic on its beauties, and puts it into rhyme :— 

“© Let men of God in court and churches watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch, 
Lest that ill bird bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all the land with heresy and vice.” 

Old John Cotton, the first minister of the First Church in 
Boston, denounced toleration as an ‘‘ invention of the devil,”’ 
and the learned Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, shows mani- 
festly enough that he was of John Cotton’s way of thinking ; 
and if any proof were necessary of a fact so notorious as the 
inveterate hostility of our Puritan fathers to religious liberty, 
we may find it in the little work the title of which stands at 
the head of this article, —a work written by a Puritan clergy- 
man in New England, in 1645, twenty-five years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The work is quite a 
curiosity in its way, and the author appears to have been a 
leading man during his residence in the Colony. We copy the 
short notice of him prefixed by Mr. Pulsifer to the edition 
before us. 


‘*The Reverend Nathaniel Ward, the writer of the following 
work, was born at Haverhill, England, in 1570. Of this town 
his father was a clergyman. He was educated at Cambridge, 
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studied and practised law, travelled on the Continent, afterwards 
commenced the study of divinity, became a preacher of the Gospel, 
and was settled at Standon, in Hertfordshire. He was a strong 
friend of the early settlers of New England before the elder Win- 
throp’s coming over. At a General Court of the Massachusetts 
Company, held in London, on Wednesday the 25th of November, 
1629, ‘Mr. Whyte did recomend Mr. Nathaniel Ward of Standon ’ 
to be admitted to the freedom of the Company. He was ordered 
before the Bishop, Dec. 12, 1631, to answer for his non-conformi- 
ty. Being forbidden to preach, he embarked, in April, 1634, for 
this country. He arrived here in June, and was settled as pastor 
of the church at Ipswich, or Aggawam, the same year. By rea- 
son of indisposition, he was, at his own request, in 1636, released 
from his engagement with the church there. However thus dis- 
engaged, he preached often during the time he remained in the 
Colony. The necessities of the infant commonwealth called for 
his time, talents, and acquirements. Nor did he refuse. Willing 
to do the good which he might, he lent a ready and efficient hand 
to the formation of our Legal Code. He was appointed by the 
General Court, March 12, 1638, on a committee to draw upa 
system of laws, for the consideration of the freemen. ‘The same 
legislative authority, May 13, 1640, granted him six hundred acres 
of land for his service, at Pentucket, afterwards called Haverhill. 
He preached the election sermon, 1641, in which he advanced 
several things that savored more of liberty, than some of the mag- 
istrates were prepared to approve. The same year, Oct. 7, ‘ The 
Govern’ and m‘ Hauthorne were Desired to speake to m™ Ward, 
for a coppey of the liberties, and of the Capitall lawes to bee 
transcribed, and sent to the severall townes.? He wrote The 
Simple Cobler in 1645. In this year, May 25, he was on a com- 
mittee to draw up a Body of Liberties, which were published in 
1648, being the first printed volume of the kind in this Colony. 
Though greatly assisted by Joseph Hills and others in the compo- 
sition and arrangement of so important a work, yet he appears to 
have been a principal agent in its accomplishment. He sold his 
interest at Haverhill, Nov. 25, 1646, to John Eaton, for £1,200. 
Between this date and the 6th of January following, he returned 
to England. On June 30th, 1647, he preached before the House 
of Commons, and the same year published The Simple Cobler. 
He was afterwards settled in the ministry at Shenfield, near Brent- 
wood, where he died in 1658, in his eighty-third year. 

‘Fuller, in his Worthies of England, speaking of him, says, 
that he, ‘ following the counsel of the poet, 


*“ Ridentem dicere verum 
Quis vetat ?”’ 


‘* What doth forbid but one may smile, 
And also tell the truth the while? ”’ 
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hath in a jesting way, in some of his books, delivered much smart 
truth of the present times.’ Dr. Mather, in his Magnalia, re- 
marks of him, ‘ He was the author of many composures full of wit 
and sense; among which, that entitled The Simple Cobler (which 
demonstrated him to be a subtil statesman) was most considered.’ 
The same author adds, that ‘ some famous persons of old thought 
ita greater glory to have it enquired, why such a one had not a 
statue erected for him? than to have it enquired, why he had? If 
it be enquired, why this our St. Hilary hath among our Lives no 
statue erected for him? \et that enquiry go for part of one.’ And 
in the Remarkables of Increase Mather, he observes, ‘ An hun- 
dred witty Speeches of our Celebrated Ward, who called him- 
self The Simple Cobler of Agawam, [and over whose Mantel-piece 
in his House, by the way, I have seen those three Words Engraved, 
SOBRIE, JUSTE, PIE, and a Fourth added, which was LATE:] 
have been reported; but he had one Godly Speech, that was worth 
~ ’em all; which was, I have only Two Comforts to Live upon; The 
one is in the Perfections of CHRIST ; The other is in the 
Imperfections of all CHRISTIANS.’” — pp. iii. - vi. 


As a specimen of the views of Puritans generally on the 
subject of religious toleration, we quote at some length. Af- 
ter some remarks on the general confusion of the times, espe- 
cially as regarded England, then in a state of rebellion against 
the crown, and the jarring of sects and parties, the Simple 
Cobler proceeds : — 


“The next perplexed Question, with pious and ponderous men, 
will be: What should bee done for the healing of these comfort- 
lesse exulcerations. J am the unablest adviser of a thousand, the 
unworthiest of ten thousand; yet J hope J may presume to assert 
what follows without just offence. 

‘First, such as have given or taken any unfriendly reports of us 
New-English, should do well to recollect themselves. We have 
beene reputed a Colluvies of wild Opinionists, swarmed into a re- 
mote wildernes to find elbow-roome for our phanatick Doctrines 
and practises: J trust our diligence past, and constant sedulity 
against such persons and courses, will plead better things for us. 
J dare take upon me, to bee the Herauld of New-England so farre, 
as to proclaime to the world, in the name of our Colony, that all 
Familists, Antinomians, Anabaptists, and other Enthusiasts, shall 
have free Liberty to keep away from us, and such as will come to 
be gone as fast as they can, the sooner the better. 

“ Secondly, J dare averre, that God doth no where in his word tol- 
erate Christian States, to gwe Tolerations to such adversaries of 
his Truth, if they have power in their hands to suppresse them. 

** Here is lately brought us an extract of a Magna Charta, so 
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called, compiled between the Sub-planters of a West-Indian 
Island ; whereof the first Article of constipulation, firmely provides 
free stable-room and litter for all kinde of consciences, be they 
never so dirty or jadish; making it actionable, yea, treasonable, 
to disturbe any man in his Religion, or to discommend it, what- 
ever it be. Wee are very sorry to see such professed profanenesse 
in English Professors, as industriously to lay their Religious Foun- 
dations on the ruine of true Religion; which strictly binds every 
conscience to contend earnestly for the Truth: to preserve unity 
of spirit, faith and Ordinances, to be all like-minded, of one ac- 
cord ; every man to take his brother into his Christian care : to 
stand fast with one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel: and by no meanes to permit Heresies or errone- 
ous opinions: But God abhorring such loathsome beverages, hath 
in his righteous judgement blasted that enterprize, which might 
otherwise have prospered well, for ought I know; I presume their 
case is generally knowne ere this. 

“If the devill might have his free option, I believe he would ask 
nothing else, but liberty to enfranchize all false Religions, and to 
embondage the true ; nor should he need: It is much to bee feared, 
that laze Tolerations upon State pretences and planting necessities, 
will be the next subtle Stratagem he will spread, to distate the 
Truth of God and supplant the peace of the Churches. ‘Tolera- 
tions in things tolerable, exquisitely drawn out by the lines of the 
Scripture, and pensill of the Spirit, are the sacred favours of Truth, 
the due latitudes of Love, the faire Compartiments of Christian 
fraternity: but irregular dispensations, dealt forth by the facilities 
of men, are the frontiers of errour, the redoubts of Schisme, the 
perillous irritaments of carnall and spiritual! enmity. 

‘* My heart hath naturally detested foure things : The standing of 
the Apocrypha in the Bible; Forrainers dwelling in my Countrey, 
to crowd our native Subjects into the corners of the Earth; Al- 
chymized coines; T'olerations of divers Religions, or of one Reii- 
gion in segregant shapes: He that willingly assents to the last, if 
he examines his heart by day-light, his conscience will tell him, he 
is either an Atheist, or an Heretique, or an Hypocrite, or at best a 
captive to some lust: Poly-piety is the greatest impiety in the world. 
True Religion is Ignis probationis, which doth congregare homoge- 
nea & segregare heterogenea. 

“ Not to tolerate things meerly indifferent to weak consciences, 
argues a conscience too strong : pressed uniformity in these, causes 
much disunity : To tolerate more than indifferents, is not to deale 
indifferently with God ; He that doth it, takes his Scepter out of 
his hand, and bids him stand by. Who hath to doe to institute 
Religion but God. ‘The power of all Religion and Ordinances, 
lies in their purity: their purity in their simplicity : then are mix- 
tures pernicious. J lived in a City, where a Papist preached in 
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one Church, a Lutheran in another, a Calvinist in a third ; a Lu- 
theran one part of the day, a Calvinist the other, in the same Pul- 
pit: the Religion of that place was but motly and meagre, their 
affections Leopardlike. 

‘If the whole Creature should conspire to doe “a Creator a mis- 
chiefe, or offer him an insolency, it would be in nothing more, than 
in erecting untruths against his Truth, or by sophisticating his 
Truths with humane medleyes; the removing of some one iota in 
Scripture, may draw out all the life, and traverse all the Truth of 
the whole Bible: but to authorize an untruth, by a Toleration of 
State, is to build a Sconce againsé the walls of heaven, to batter 
God out of his Chaire: To tell a practicall lye, is a great sin, but 
yet transient ; but to set up a Theoricall untruth, is to warrant ev- 
ery lye that lies from its root to the top of every branch it hath, 
which are not a few. 

















“That State is wise, that will improve all paines and patience 
rather to compose, then tolerate differences in Religion. There is 
no divine Truth, but hath much Celestial fire in it from the Spirit 
of Truth: nor no irreligious untruth, without its proportion of An- 
tifire from the Spirit of Error to contradict it: the zeale of the 
one, the virulency of the other, must necessarily kindle Combus- 
tions. Fiery diseases seated in ‘the spirit, embroile the whole frame 
of the body: others more externall and coole, are lesse dangerous. 
They which divide in Religion divide in God ; they who divide in 
him, divide beyond. Genus Generalissimum, where there is no rec- 
onciliation, without atonement ; that is, without uniting in him, who 
is One, and in his Truth, which is also one. 

‘¢ Wise are those men who will be perswaded rather to live with- 
in the pale of Truth where they may bee quiet, than in the perliev’s, 
where they are sure to be hunted ever and anon, doe Authority 
what it can. Every singular Opinion, hath a singular opinion of it 
self; and he that holds it a singular opinion of himself, and a sim- 
ple opinion of all contra-sentients: he that confutes them, must 
confute all three at once, or else he does nothing ; which will not 
be done without more stir than the peace of the State or Church can 
indure. 

‘* And prudent are those Christians, that will rather give what 
may be given, then hazzard all by yeelding nothing. To sell all 
peace of Country, to buy some peace of Conscience unseasonably, 
is more avarice than thrift, imprudence than patience: they deale : 
not equally, that set any truth of God at such arate; but they 1 
deale wisely that will stay till the Market is fallen. 

‘“‘ My prognosticks deceive me not a little, if once within three 
seven years, peace prove not such a penny-worth at most Marts in 
Christendome, that hee that would not lay down his money, his 
lust, his opinion, his will, I had almost said the best flower of his 
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Crown for it, while he might have had it; will tell his own heart 
he plaid the very ill husband. 

‘Concerning Tolerations I may further assert. 

“That persecution of True Religion, and Toleration of false, 
are the Jannes and Jambres to the Kingdome of Christ, whereof the 
last is farre the worst. Augustines tongue had not owed his mouth 
one penny-rent though it had never spake one word more in it, but 
this, Nullum malum pejus libertate errandi. 

“ Frederick Duke of Sazon, spake not one foote beyond the 
mark when he said. He had rather the Earth should swallow him 
up quick, then he should give a toleration to any opinion against 
any truth of God. 

‘‘ He that is willing to tolerate any Religion, or discrepant way 
of Religion, besides his own, unlesse it be in matters meerly indif- 
ferent, either doubts of his own, or is not sincere in it. 

“* He that is willing to tolerate any unsound Opinion, that his 
own may also be tolerated, though never so sound, will for a need 
hang Gods Bible at the Devils girdle. 

“Every Toleration of false Religions, or Opinions hath as 
many Errours and sins in it, as all the false Religions and Opin- 
ions tt tolerates, and one sound one more. 

* That State that will give Liberty of Conscience in matters of 
Religion, must give Liberty of Conscience and Conversation in 
their Morall Laws, or else the Fiddle will be out of tune, and some 
of the strings cracke. 

‘“‘ He that will rather make an irreligious quarrell with other Re- 
ligions, then try the truth of his own by valuable Arguments, and 
peaceable Sufferings; either his Religion or himselfe is irreligious. 

‘“* Experience will teach Churches and Christians, that it is farre 
better to live ina State united, though a little Corrupt, then in a 
State, whereof some Part is incorrupt, and all the rest divided. 

‘1 am not altogether ignorant of the eight Rules given by Or- 
thodox Divines about giving olerations, yet with their favour I 
dare affirme, 

“ That there is no Rule given by God for any State to give an 
Affirmative Toleration to any false Religion, or Opinion whatso- 
ever ; they must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 

‘* That the State of England (so farre as my Intelligence serves) 
might in time have prevented with ease, and may yet without any 
great difficulty deny both Toleration, and irregular Connivences, 
salva Republica. j 

“That ifthe State of England shall either willingly Tolerate, or 
weakly connive at such Courses, the Church of that Kingdom will 
sooner become the Devills Dancing-Schoole, then Gods-Temple ; 
The Civill State a Beare-garden, then an Exchange : The whole 
Realme a Pais base, then an England. And what pity it is, that 
that Country which hath been the Staple of Truth to all Christen- 
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dome, should now become the Aviary of Errors to the whole 
World, let every fearing heart judge. 

“T take Liberty of Conscience to bee nothing but a freedome 
from sinne, and error. Conscientia in tantum libera, in quantum 
ab errore liberata. And liberty of Error nothing but a Prison for 
Conscience. Then small will bee the kindnesse of a State to 
build such Prisons for their Subjects. 

‘‘The Scripture saith, there is nothing makes free but Truth, 
and Truth saith, there is no Truth but One: If the States of the 
World would make it their sumoperous Care to preserve this One 
Truth in ils purity and Authority it would ease them from all oth- 
er Politicall cares. Iam sure Satan makes it his grand, if not 
onely taske, to adulterate Truth; Falsehood is his sole Scepter, 
whereby he first ruffled, and ever since ruined the World. 

“ If truth be but One, me thinks all the Opinionists in England 
should not be all in that One Truth, some of them I doubt are out. 
He that can extract an unity out of such a disparity, or contract 
such a disparity into an unity; had need be a better Artist, then 
ever was Drebell. 

‘“‘ If two Centers (as we may suppose) be in one Circle, and lines 
drawn from both to all the points of the Compasse, they will cer- 
tainly crosse one another, and probably cut through the Centers 
themselves. 

‘¢ There is talke of an universall Toleration, I would talke as loud 
as I could against it, did J know what more apt and reasonable 
Sacrifice England could offer to God for his late performing all his 
heavenly Truths, then an universall Toleration of all hellish Errors, 
or how they shall make an universall Reformation, but by making 
Christs Academy the Devills University, where any man may com- 
mence Heretique per saltum ; where he that is filius Diabolicus, or 
simpliciter pessimus, may have his grace to goe to hell cum Publi- 
co Privilegio; and carry as many after him, as he can. 

“« Religio docenda est, non coercenda is a pretty piece of album 
Latinum for some kinde of throats that are willingly sore, but 
Hearesis dedocenda est non permittenda, will be found a farre bet- 
ter Diamoron for the Gargarismes this Age wants, if timely and 
thoroughly applyed.”? — pp. 3-11. 

This is very much to the purpose. But our Cobler con- 
tinues : — 

‘* Tt is said, Though a man have light enough himselfe to see the 
Truth, yet if he hath not enough to enlighten others, he is bound 
to tolerate them, I will engage my self, that all the Devills in Brit- 
anie shall sell themselves to their shirts, to purchase a Lease of 
this Position for three of their Lives, under the Seale of the Par- 
liament. 

‘Tt is said, That Men ought to have Liberty of their Conscience, 
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and that it is Persecution to debarre them of it: I can rather stand 
amazed then reply to this: it is an astonishment to think that the 
braines of men should be parboyl’d in such impious ignorance; 
Let all the wits under the Heavens lay their heads together and 
finde an Assertion worse than this (one excepted) I will Petition to 
be chosen the universal Ideot of the world. 

“Tt is said, That Civill Magistrates ought not to meddle with 
Ecclesiasticall matters. 

‘¢] would answer to this so well as I could, did I not know that 
some Papers lately brought out of New-England, are going to the 
Presse, wherein the Opinions of the Elders there in a late Synod, 
concerning this point are manifested, which I suppose will give 
clearer satisfaction then I can. 

«The true English of all this their false Latine, is nothing but a 
generall Toleration of all Opinions; which motion if it be like to 
take, it were very requisite, that the City would repaire Pauls with 
all the speed they can, for an English Pantheon, and bestow it up- 
on the Sectaries, freely to assemble in, then there may be some hope 
that London will be quiet in time. 


‘* Thirdly, That all Christian States, ought to disavow and de- 
ery all such Errours, by some peremptory Statutary Act, and that 
in time, that Subjects knowing fully the minde of the State, might 
not delude themselves with vaine hopes of unsufferable Liberties. 
It is lesse to say Statuatur veritas, ruat Regnum, than Fiat justi- 
tia, ruat Calum; but there is no such danger in either of them. 
Feare nothing Gentlemen, Rubiconem transtistis, jacta est alea, ye 
have turned the Devill out of doores; fling all his old parrell after 
him out at the windows, lest he makes an errand for it againe. 
Que relinquuntur in morbis post indicationem, recidivas facere 
consuevere. Christ would have his Church without spot or wrinckle ; 
They that help make it so, shall lose neither honour nor labour : 
If yee be wise, suffer no more thorns in his sides or your owne. 
When God kindles such fires as these, hee doth not usually quench 
them, till the very scum on the pot sides be boyled cleane away, 
Ezek, 24.10, 11. Yee were better to doe it your selves, then 
leave it to him: the Arme of the Lord is mighty, his hand very 
heavy; who can dwell with his devouring fire, and long lasting 
burnings ? 

Fourthly, to make speedy provision against Obstinates and dis- 
seminaries : where under favor, two things will be found requisite. 
First, variety of penaltyes, I meane certaine, not indefinite: I am 
a Crabbat against Arbitrary Government. Experience hath taught 
us here, that politicall, domesticall, and personall respects, will not 
admit one and the same remedy for all, without sad inconvenien- 
ces. Secondly, just severity: persecution hath ever spread Truth, 
prosecution scattered Errour: Ten of the most Christian Emper- 
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ors, found that way best; Schollars know whom J meane: Five of 
the ancient Fathers perswaded to it, of whom Augustine was one, 
who for a time argued hard for indulgency : but upon conference 
with other prudent Bishops, altered his judgment, as appears in 
three of his Epistles, to Marcellinus, Donatus, and Boniface. J 
would be understood, not onely an Allower, but an humble Peti- 
tioner, that ignorant and tender conscienced Anabaptists may have 
due time and means of conviction. 

“ Sixthly, That Authority ought to see their Subjects children 
baptized, though their Parents judgements be against it, if there be 
no other Evangelicall barre in the way. 

“‘ Seventhly, That prudent men, especially young, should doe 
well not to ingage themselves in conference with Errorists, with- 
out a good calling and great caution; their breath is contagious, 
. their leprey spreading: receive not him that is weak, saith the 
Apostle, to doubtfull disputations ; much lesse may they run them- 
selves into dangerous Sophistications. He usually hears best in 
their meetings, that stops his eares closest; he opens his mouth to 
best purpose, that keeps it shut, and he doeth best of all, that de- 
clines their company as wisely as he may. 

‘** Brethren, have an extraordinary care also of the late Theoso- 
phers, that teach men to climbe to Heaven upon a ladder of lying 
figments. Rather than the Devill will lose his game, he will out- 
shoot Christ in his owne bow; he will out-law the Law, quite out 
of the word and world: over-Gospell the Gospell, and quidanye 
Christ, with Sugar and Rats-bane. Hee was Professour not long 
since at Schelstat in Alsatia, where he learned that no poyson is 
so deadly as the poyson of Grace.” — pp. 12-18. 


We commend this to our New England Puritans, who are 
just now such wonderful sticklers for religious liberty. It may 
remind them of old times, and serve the purpose John Rogers 
had in his Address to his Children : — 


‘‘] leave you here a little book, 
For you to look upon, 
That you may see your father’s face, 
When he is dead and gone.” 


But our Cobler is also a poet, and now and then sets his 
doctrine to music. We take our leave of him by quoting the 
following, which proves that he is a genuine Protestant, and no 
‘¢ Romaniste.”’ 


“1, There, lives cannot be good, 
There, faith cannot be sure, 
Where Truth cannot be quiet, 
Nor Ordinances pure. 
“2, No King can King it right, 
Nor rightly sway his Rod ; 














Protestant Love of Liberty. 


Who truly loves not Christ, 
And truly fears not God. 


“3. He cannot rule a Land, 
As Lands should ruled been, 
That lets himself be rul’d 
By a ruling Romane Queen. 


“4, No earthly man can be 
True Subject to this State ; 
Who makes the Pope his Christ, 
An Heretique his Mate.”’ — p. 85. 

If these extracts do not satisfy our Puritan readers that our 
Puritan fathers were the inveterate enemies of religious liberty, 
we will treat them hereafter to additional extracts from the writ- 
ings of other New England worthies, together with certain 
scraps of Protestant history we have picked up in the course 
of our reading. We have no fondness for raking among the 
tombs, no disposition to say a word that shall diminish respect 
for the dead ; but if we Catholics are to be denounced as the 
enemies of liberty, whether civil or religious, — if we are to be 
branded as traitors to our country, because we have seen proper 
to embrace the Catholic faith, — if the country is to be inflamed 
against us and our brethren, because we choose to exercise our 
natural and legal rights, — we will retort the argument, and read 
our Protestant traducers certain passages from their own histo- 
ry, which may possibly teach them, according to the old prov- 
erb, that they who live in glass houses must not throw stones. 
It is not with us as withthem. We desire the truth to be told, 
and nothing but the truth ; but, alas for them ! truth is the very 
thing they would not have told, —cannot bear to have told. 

We wish to see the great question between the sects fairly 
and honestly discussed ; for we have no fondness for the Prot- 
estant method of discussion, for the appeal to ignorance, to 
vulgar prejudice, the resort to falsehood and misrepresentation. 
We wish the debate to be conducted without acrimony, with- 
out passion ; for we want no converts not converts through the 
free action of their own minds, aided by divine grace. But if 
Protestants choose to conduct the debate as they have hitherto 
done, if they seek to maintain themselves by circulating the 
grossest and most ridiculous falsehoods about Catholicity, we 
assure them we will avenge ourselves by telling the truth about 
them. 

We shall not stop to reply to the charges of hostility to lib- 
erty which are ringing against the Church. We know they are 
false, and we know for what purpose they are made. The 
blasphemous Jews accused our blessed Saviour of having a 
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devil, and of casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils. ‘These charges do not move us. Weare free citizens, 
and we know that we love liberty. We may not love all that 
passes under the name of liberty, but we know there is no true 
son of the Church not at any moment prepared to die for the 
defence of freedom, whether civil or religious. The Church 
wars against all tyranny and oppression, by seeking to crucify, 
in the human heart, the passions that would tyrannize and op- 
press ; and hence tyrants, and all who hate true liberty, and 
crave the license to wrong their fellow-men, and to go ‘‘ un- 
whipt of justice,” war against her. ‘There is war between 
her and the proud, corrupt, and rebellious heart, we admit ; and 
the liberty the proud, the corrupt, and rebellious seek she does 
oppose, we own ; but no other liberty. For ourselves, we 
- Jove our country. For its honor, its freedom, its real prosper- 
ity, we are ready to struggle, side by side with true patriots, 
whatever their name, and to know no other rivalry, but that of 
who shall be first to rush in where blows fall thickest and fall 
heaviest ; and we know no Catholic not prepared to say as 
much. 


Art. III. — A Joint Letter to O. A. Brownson, and the Ed- 
itor of the North American Review. By R. Hitpreru, 
Author of ‘* Theory of Morals.” 


Tis pamphlet seems to us to be improperly termed a joint 
Letter ; for a joint letter, we believe, is not a letter addressed 
by one person to several others in common, but a letter ad- 
dressed in the joint names of two or more authors, whether ad- 
dressed to one or tomany. As it is not probable that Mr. 
Hildreth wishes to deny his own unity, or to intimate that he 
is, as the respectable Mrs. Malaprop says, ‘‘ two gentlemen at 
once,’’ he would express himself more correctly, in our judg- 
ment, if he should say, 4 Letter addressed conjointly, &c. A 
philosopher should never disdain to use language correctly. 

The Letter is addressed conjointly to us and to the Worth 
American Review. In what way our brother Reviewer will re- 
ceive or dispose of the portion intended specially for him, we 
have no means of knowing ; but as he is still vigorous, and blest 
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with a strong constitution and firm nerves, we trust he will sur- 
vive it. As for ourselves, being naturally kind-hearted, al- 
though the world may think differently, and feeling that Mr. 
Hildreth has received rather rough handling from all quarters, 
we are disposed to congratulate him on his happy delivery, and 
to gratify him, as much as we may, by a brief reply. It is 
churlish, when a man sends out a pamphlet, or but the third of 
a pamphlet, against you, not to acknowledge the favor. We 
all have our little vanities, and, as we none of us Jike to have 
our own little vanities wounded, we should be careful not to 
wound those of others. 

Mr. Hildreth is somewhat known in this immediate neighbour- 
hood by several publications, which we ‘have been assured 
are not without merit. He was formerly one of the writers for 
the Boston Atlas, and, under the supervision of its senior ed- 
itor, the late Mr. Haughton, contributed not a little to the 
reputation and influence that paper for a time enjoyed with its 
party. Some time since he appears to have persuaded himself 
that he was a philosopher, and he conceived a series of works, 
which were to embrace the whole circle of the science of man. 
The first work of the contemplated series he completed and 
published over a year ago, under the title of Theory of Mor- 
als. ‘This work was sent to us, and reviewed, as we thought 
proper, in our Journal for July last. A copy was also sent, 
we presume, to the North American, in which respectable pe- 
riodical, for April last, it received as severe treatment as it 
had previously received from us. Meanwhile the book does 
not sell, but lies on the bookseller’s shelves or in the binder’s 
garret. ‘T’o remain unsold, and at the same time to be cut up 
by hostile reviews, is too much for flesh and blood. ‘The au- 
thor can contain himself no longer. Hence, the Joint Letter 
before us,—the hint of which may possibly have been taken 
from Byron’s famous satire, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, and the author’s ambition may have been to do in 
plain prose what the poet effected in polished verse. The Let- 
ter wants, it must be admitted, something of the keen wit of 
the satire, but this we do not think is the author’s fault ; it is 
heavily written, in a loose, declamatory style, as we cannot de- 
ny; but what it wants in liveliness, terseness, and logic, it 
abundantly supplies in vulgarity, vituperation, and abuse. The 
author appears to have thrown his whole heart and soul into his 
work, and to have executed it as well as he was able ; and 
therefore should not be blamed for not doing it as well as his 
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friends may have wished. We can rightfully ask of no man 
more than the best he can do; for the best can do no better 
than they can. 

We have read the Letter with sufficient care, but we do not 
find that the author has vindicated his theory from the very 
grave objections we urged against it; nor do we find that he 
has successfully controverted any of the positions we assumed in 
our Review against him. His restatement of his theory proves 
that we rightly apprehended him, and were far from misrepre- 
senting his views. Our strictures, then, remain, so far as we 
can see, in their full force. Whether our venerable contem- 
porary can say as much, we are not socertain. Mr. Hildreth 
makes some strong points against him, which, from his point of 
view, we think he will find it difficult to meet. But this is no 
affair of ours. A few of the points Mr. Hildreth has attempt- 
ed to make against us, although they hardly touch the great 
ethical questions involved, we will briefly notice, because by 
so doing we may offer some remarks which will not be wholly 
valueless to our readers. 

The fine names, as Gnostic, Sophist, Thwackum, &c., 
which Mr. Hildreth has so liberally bestowed on us, we must, 
however reluctantly, pass over. Some men will be ridiculous, 
though you call them by their baptismal names ; others cannot 
be made ridiculous, call them by what ludicrous names you will. 
Moreover, admitting the appropriateness of these names, we 
cannot perceive how from them Mr. Hildreth can logically 
conclude to the soundness of his Theory of Morals. 

Mr. Brownson objects to my Theory of Morals ; 

But Mr. Brownson is a Gnostic, a Sophist, a ‘Thwackum ; 

Therefore, my Theory of Morals is sound. 

The man who could reason in this way would make an ad- 
mirable professor of logic ! ! 

We are a Gnostic, a Sophist, &c., it seems, because we 
profess to have attained to truth in relation to the fundamental 
principles of morals. or this profession Mr. Hildreth sneers 
at us in his most approved style, and commends himself for his 
own modesty in not pretending to so much,— in contenting him- 
self with the simple claim to bea philosopher, or one who 
loves and seeks the truth. Very well. If he seeks the truth, it 
must be because he feels that he has not yet foundit. If he 
have not yet found the truth, what confidence can he have or ex- 
pect us to have in his Theory of Morals? If he feels that he 
has found the truth, with what justice does he term himself a 
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seeker 2 We own, that, for ourselves, we do not think it a 
reproach for a man to feel that he has arrived at moral truth. 
In morals, which are an every-day concernment, the truth ought 
to be early ascertained, and the progress which we ought all to 
aspire to should be not so much in knowing the law as in 
keeping it. Progress we of course approve ; but progress in 
obedience, not in doctrine. We may come to such perfection 
in doctrine, that, in ordinary cases, we have no more to learn ; 
but in obedience we never become so perfect that there is 
nothing more for us to do. 

But it seems we are a ‘‘ Gnostic of the Roman school.” 
That we are a Roman Catholic now, we own, and thank God 
that we are; but we were not when we wrote the review of 
Mr. Hildreth’s book, for our conversion dates only from last 
October, and the ethical theory we opposed to his was one 
which, consistently or inconsistently, we had advocated for 
years. A moralist should study to be exact even in trifles. 

According to Mr. Hildreth, nothing is or can be fixed or 
permanent in moral doctrine. ‘ Every tree,” he says, 
‘¢ grows old, ceases to bear wholesome fruit, and comes pres- 
ently to cumber the ground. It must be cut down, and some- 
thing more adapted to existing wants and circumstances plant- 
ed in its place.’”? From this we infer, 1. That he holds that 
his own theory will soon cease to bear wholesome fruit, and 
come presently to cumber the ground, —in which he is proba- 
bly right ; and 2. That morality is a creature of circumstance, 
one thing in one age or one country, and another thing in an- 
other ; one thing under one set of circumstances, and another 
thing under another ; and therefore that there is no universal, 
eternal, and immutable right. It is easy now to understand 
why Mr. Hildreth commends those who are ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth ; for, accord- 
ing to him, there is in morals no truth to be known. 

Mr. Hildreth makes morality consist in obedience to the in- 
herent laws of man’s nature, and characterizes as right obedi- 
ence to the law or sentiment of benevolence. His theory is, 
therefore, naturalism, and belongs to the class denominated 
sentimental. Of this we were aware when we wrote our stric- 
tures, and we condemned his theory, among other reasons, be- 
cause it had only a sentimental basis. Sentiment can afford no 
solid basis for an ethical doctrine, because none of our senti- 
ments can be safely indulged, save under the direction and 
control of reason. Benevolence, as simple benevolence, can 
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inflict pain on the guilty no more than on the innocent. Obey- 
ing simply its impulses, we should throw open the prison-doors 
and let the convicts escape, when both public and private good 
might require them to be confined and punished. Benevolence 
itself, then, must be exercised under the direction and control of 
reason, that is, must be in subjection to reason. Similar re- 
marks may be made of all the sentiments ; — which proves that 
none of them can ever be taken as safe guides in matters of 
duty. 

In opposition to this sentimental theory, we stated in our 
strictures, that morality presupposes a law out of man and 
above him, imposed by a sovereign lawgiver, which he is bound 
to obey. The lawgiver is God ; the law is his will; therefore 
morality is simply obedience to the will of God. To this Mr. 
* Hildreth objects, that it implies that ‘‘might makes right.” 
We deny the conclusion. Because God is infinitely and es- 
sentially good, and his will is the expression of his infinite and 
essential goodness, not of his power regarded as a distinct at- 
tribute. God is essentially the right in itself, absolute right, 
because he is in his own essence the good in itself, that is, 
absolute goodness. Whatever he wills, then, must be right, 
not by reason of his infinite power, but by reason of his essen- 
tial goodness. We do not, then, make right depend on might ; 
for in God it is not dependent at all, and in creatures it depends 
on the infinite, eternal, and immutable goodness of the Creator, 
to which his power, as a distinct attribute, is not legislative, 
but simply ministerial. 

Men may reluct as they will to our doctrine, but no doctrine 
except the one that makes morality consist solely and simply 
in obedience to the will of God can abide the test of reason. 
Atheism leaves as little foundation for morals as for theology. 
Morality is rightly termed Theologia moralis, or practical the- 
ology. It consists in practical obedience to the will of God, 
and to the inherent laws of human nature only so far as they 
express, and only for the reason that they express, the will of 
God. 

The question naturally comes up, then, How are we to as- 
certain the will of God? Up to a certain point, unquestiona- 
bly, by the light of nature, that is, by natural reason operating 
on our own natures and the nature of things, so far as open to 
our inspection. ‘This gives us Natural Morality, which is good 
and true as far as it goes, but which is deficient in clearness, 
extent, and power, as we may learn from the history of all na- 
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tions destitute of divine revelation. Divine revelation is 
necessary to supply its deficiencies. 

But this divine revelation will need an interpreter. Granted. 
This interpreter, according to us, is the Church. Granted 
again. ‘Then, says Mr. Hildreth, we ‘‘make the Church the 
sovereign lawgiver, the God we are to trust and obey.” Not 
at all. ‘There is a very obvious distinction between the legis- 
lature that enacts, and the court that expounds and applies, the 
law. ‘The Church does not make the law ; she merely keeps, 
expounds, and applies it, and is herself bound by it. ‘This is 
so obvious, that Mr. Hildreth is unpardonable for having over- 
looked it, and so, too, is the good President of Dartmouth 
College, who also asserts that we regard the Church as God. 
We hope we are not quite stupid enough to confound the or- 
gan with the speech, far less with the speaker. God gives 
the law to the Church, who has nothing except what she re- 
ceives ; and we receive the law from her, because he has au- 
thorized her to declare it. 

Our infidel doctors on the one hand, and our Protestant 
doctors on the other, must have queerly constructed minds to 
be able to imagine that Catholics fall into such gross absurdi- 
ties as they now and then charge us with. One is forced to 
believe that their own education has been sadly neglected, and 
their reasoning powers left wholly uncultivated. We some- 
times amuse ourselves by representing to ourselves the strange 
feelings these sage doctors, who talk so flippantly about Catho- 
licity, would have, if they could suddenly’change places with 
the Catholic, and see the marvellous ignorance and _ gullibility 
on their part which their objections usually imply. It is rare 
that we meet with an objection to the Church, that does not im- 
peach the common intelligence, the common sense, or the com- 
mon honesty of the objector ; and in almost all cases, the diffi- 
culty of replying to the objection lies solely in the fact that the 
objector is too ignorant of the subject to understand the refu- 
tation. The ignorance of the enemies of the Church is really 
deplorable. And yet, to believe them, they are the only en- 
lightened portion of mankind. If they should die, all light 
would be extinguished, and total darkness would cover the 
earth. Poor men! would they would ‘‘ get wisdom, and, with 
all their getting, get understanding”; at least, so far as to be 
able to bring forward objections not discreditable to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hildreth says, Roman Catholics, as well as Protestants, 
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teach that ‘‘ man is totally depraved, utterly incapable of any 
good action. As all his actions want the quality of voluntary 
obedience to God, in which alone goodness consists, they are 
all bad, and all equally bad. It is only those persons who are 
redeemed, sanctified, marvellously regenerated, by divine grace, 
who are capable of good actions.” This may be Calvinistic 
theology, but it is not Catholic theology. The Church does 
not teach, that men, even since the Fall, are-naturally incapable 
of good actions, or that all actions performed without the aid 
of divine grave are bad, far less that all are equally bad. The 
actions of men in an unregenerate state may be good, and no 
small portion of them, unquestionably, are good ; but none of 
them are meritorious in relation to the supernatural destiny 
to which the elect are appointed. ‘They are good in relation 
to our natural destiny ; but not good, though not necessarily bad, 
in relation to our supernatural destiny, because no natural act 
can bear any proportion to a supernatural end. No man can 
gain eternal life without the infusion of supernatural grace, 
which enables him to perform acts of a supernatural virtue ; 
yet every man has the natural ability, if he will but exercise it, 
to keep the law of God in the whole sphere of natural morality, 
or else his disobedience would not be his sin. 

It is never safe to assume that the Catholic and Protestant 
theologies are the same, for they are widely different. Prot- 
estant theology teaches, that man, by the Fall, lost the ability to 
will the good, and therefore that the Fall destroyed in man both 
reason and free-will ; Catholic theology teaches, that the Fall, 
though it wounded, weakened, reason and free-will, did not 
destroy them. According to it, the principal effects of the 
Fall are in the loss of the supernatural grace by which man, be- 
fore he sinned, was able, 1. to keep his lower or sensitive 
nature in perfect submission to his higher or rational nature ; 
2. his reason and will in perfect submission to the will of God ; 
and 3. to fulfil the law of God in that supernatural sense in 
which obedience merits eternal life. By losing this grace, man 
lost his ability to merit eternal life, for that life was never merit- 
able, so to speak, save through the aid of supernatural grace ; 
he lost, also, the dominion of reason and will over the lower na- 
ture, or the flesh. The flesh, therefore, escaped from its sub- 
jection, became disorderly, rebellious, breeding all manner of 
lusts, and not unfrequently bringing reason and will themselves 
into bondage to the law of sin and death reigning in the mem- 
bers. According to Protestant theology, man ceased, by the 
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Fall, to be a moral being, because he lost by it reason and free- 
will, and became therefore necessarily incapable, till regenerat- 
ed, of performing a moral act, a single good act in any sense 
whatever. According to Catholic theology, he did not cease 
to be a moral being, nor become incapable of performing 
moral acts, good acts, acts meritorious in their sphere, but only 
incapable of performing acts meritorious of eternal life, of 
which no natural act, either before the Fall or since, before re- 
generation or after it, ever was or ever can be meritorious. 

This premised, we distinguish ; if you say man‘is incapable, 
till regenerated, of performing acts which are good, meritori- 
ous in relation to our supernatural destiny, we grant it; if 
in relation to our natural destiny, within the sphere of natural 
morality, we deny it. Bearing this distinction in mind, the 
objection Mr. Hildreth brings against Catholic theology, that, 
according to it, no man, till redeemed, sanctified, regenerated, 
can perform a moral act, is unfounded. The objection may 
bear, and in fact does bear, against Calvinistic theology, but 
not against Catholic theology. It would do those who wish 
to write about Catholicity no harm, but perhaps some good, to 
begin by reading a short course of Catholic theology. It 
might save them from many blunders and from much useless 
labor. 

Mr. Hildreth in his Letter talks largely of the triumphs of 
reason, and informs us that ‘‘ Rome has fallen to rise no 
more.’’ All this may be very fine, but we cannot take it for 
granted. We have heard much of these triumphs of reason, 
but we have never seen them, and know not where to look for 
them. Where are they ? Will our Protestant brethren name to 
us a single point in theology on which they are all agreed, — a 
single question they have definitively answered, and which they 
all regard as no longer an open question ? Will our philoso- 
phers inform us what has been settled in philosophy ? Was 
there a single question debated by the old philosophers of 
Greece and Italy, which is not debated still in our modern 
schools ? What have we settled ? On what single point have 
philosophers come to a definitive conclusion? Systems we 
have had, and have,.in abundance, but is there any one whose 
right to reign is undisputed ? We have had Cartesianism, but 
that is defunct ; Lockism, but that is dethroned ; Condilla- 
cism, but that has become a tradition ; Leibnitzism, Wolfism, 
Kantism, Fichteism, Schellingism, Hegelism, but they are all 
exploded, even in the land where they originated ; we have 
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had the Scottish school, but it is nearly forgotten ; the Eclec- 
tic school, the Humanitarian and Progressist school, Owenism, 
Fourierism, Saint-Simonism, ‘Transcendentalism, and we 
know not how many more isms, but they all, to say the least, 
have culminated. ‘The wildest disorder, confusion, and uncer- 
tainty now reign throughout the whole philosophic world. 
Each man has his own theory, and no two have the same. 
Where, then, are your boasted triumphs of reason ? 

You have for three hundred years been triumphing and boast- 
ing of your triumphs, and yet you do not possess the extent of 
territory you won during the first fifty years of your existence. 
You rebelled against the Church and the Schools: you de- 
manded a reform. Well, you got it, but it was not enough. 
You must reform the reformation: you did so. But that 
would not do; you must reform the reformed reformation. 
Well, that you did, but found yourselves as bad off as ever. 
Reform had stopped short of the mark. You would reform 
the reformed REFORMED Reformation. You have done so, 
but are as far from being satisfied as you were at first. Ever 
a ‘‘ lower deep”? yawns before you. In France you have re- 
solved the Supreme Being into void ; in Germany your triumphs 
have resulted in Nihilism ; in this country, in Hildreth’s Theo- 
ry of Morals, which every body scouts. Yet reason triumphs, 
and the mighty heart of humanity leaps and exults in the won- 
derful progress of her children! Be so good, Gentlemen, as 
to draw up an inventory of what you have really won, of what 
you regard as settled, and then — we will talk with you about 
the triumphs of reason. 

And then you talk of reason, as if reason were against the 
Church, and as if you were reasoners. Strange infatuation ! 
Happy should we be to find an opponent of the Church that 
could, or at least would, reason. Our great complaint against 
the enemies of the Church is, that they either will not or can- 
not reason ; that they are governed by prejudice, caprice, and 
rarely seem able to distinguish between reason and their own 
fancies ; whence we find them able, on the one hand, to resist 
the clearest demonstrations of reason, and, on the ethos: to be- 
lieve without even the shadow of a reason. ‘They who sup- 
pose reason has any thing to do with their opposition to Catho- 
licity are grievously mistaken. Infidels do not reason against 
us, for they do not reason at all. Protestants do not reason 
against us ; they declaim, denounce, invent idle stories and tell 
gross falsehoods about us ; and when these fail, they burn 
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our convents, our churches, seminaries, dwellings, shoot us 
down in the street, pass severe penal laws against us, set a 
price on our heads, hunt us down as wild beasts. ‘This is the 
way Protestantism reasons against us, and has reasoned against 
us for three hundred years ; and it is by such arguments, which 
you call reason, and we unreason, that she has won her boast- 
ed triumphs. O my brother, say no more about reason, for 
reason laughs you in the face, and scorns the relationship you 
claim. 

Then, again, where are the evidences that Rome has fallen 
to rise no more? Do you find them in the violent hostility 
manifested at this very moment throughout all Protestantdom 
against Catholicity ? Do you find them in the Protestant 
unions, the ‘* Native American ’’ mobs in this country, and the 
Free Corps in Switzerland ? Do you find them in the multi- 
tude of books and pamphlets against the Church with which a 
licentious but all active press now is teeming ? Why this fear 
and consternation ? Why do the heathen rage, and the Protes- 
tant people imagine a vain thing ? Do Protestants tremble be- 
fore the fallen ? do they trample on the dead? Do you find 
the proofs of your assertion in the fact, that never, since the 
commission was given to the Apostles to teach all nations, has 
the Church been more united, more active, more vigorous, 
more faithful in the discharge of her high trusts, and that she has 
never, at any one period, counted a larger number of members 
than at this moment ? Strange evidences, these, that Rome has 
fallen to rise no more.. A single Jesuit makes whole masses 
of Protestants and infidels tremble and turn pale. Why this 
blanching of the cheek, and this trembling of the frame, before 
the Church, if it be defunct ? Is it that a dead lion is better than 
a living dog? O my friends, be not deceived ! Rome has not 
fallen, and your very fears and deadly rage prove it. The 
Church is not dead, cannot die ; for she is immortal, the liv- 
ing Spouse of the living God. She will outlive, ay, and triumph 
over, all her enemies ; for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, 
and hath declared it. Vain is your rage, impotent is your mal- 
ice. You may harm yourselves, but her you cannot harm. 

Mr. Hildreth and some others take considerable pains to ac- 
count for our conversion to the Catholic Church, and, assum- 
ing that we must needs be still a Protestant at heart, conclude 
that it must have been in consequence of visions of lawn 
sleeves, a cardinal’s hat, and perhaps of a Yankee pope, that 
floated in the distance before us. It is a pity to spoil their so- 
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lution of the problem, but we are obliged to tell them, they are 
quite wrong, for there is a lady in the way, and known to be in 
the way, of the realization of such visions, before our conver- 
sion. Married men cannot take orders in the Church, and one 
cannot aspire to a cardinal’s hat unless he be in orders. What- 
ever might be our personal ambition, or however capable we 
might be of having respect, as the President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege has it, to ‘‘ the purple glory,”’ we can, as a Catholic, be 
nothing but a simple layman. ‘There can be no dispensation 
in our favor, and we must submit. 

Moreover, if there were no barrier of the kind intimated, it 
is not quite so certain that we could attain to the ‘‘ purple glo- 
ry.”” He must know little of the Church, and of her thou- 
sands upon thousands of meritorious sons, who could dream 
that one so insignificant as ourselves could ever be thought of, 
save by her enemies, as a candidate for her honors. Mr. Hil- 
dreth and others estimate us quite above our merits. We are 
nothing to the Church, except as we have a soul to be saved. 
It was not the Church that needed us, but we that needed the 
Church ; and we would fain hope that a poor sinner, long beat- 
en about in the world, might fly to her maternal bosom and find 
peace for his troubled conscience, rest for his wearied soul, and 
helps to a holy life, without dreaming of lawn sleeves, or even 
a cardinal’s hat. ‘These things do not have such powerful at- 
tractions for Catholics as they seem to have for Protestants. 
To the true Catholic, earth has no honors he cares for ; to him, 
no crown is desirable but the crown of life, and no glory but 
the glory of God. The Catholic religion teaches us that this 
world is not our home, that the great ends of our existence are 
not attained in this life, and our real good can come from noth- 
ing earthly, temporal, or changeable. It teaches that we were 
made for heaven, to find our good in serving God here, and in 
enjoying him for ever hereafter. It bids us, therefore, to place 
our affections on things above, to aspire to the eternal and the 
immutable, to labor not for the meat that perisheth, but for the 
meat that endureth unto everlasting life. To the soul that lis- 
tens to and obeys this teaching, the honors and distinctions of 
this life, all that the men of the world live for and aspire to, 
are vanity, yea, less than vanity and nothing. Nor was it only 
in olden times this teaching could be received, and believed. 
Men still hear it, believe it, and, we trust, strive to obey it, as 
incredible as it may seem to the great mass of our Protestant 
and infidel brethren. 
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We have now remarked on all the points in Mr. Hildreth’s 
Letter which we have thought worth while to notice. Mr. 
Hildreth intimates, in the conclusion of his Letter, that another 
Review will soon be commenced, to be, we presume, the or- 
gan of views similar to his own, perhaps to be edited by him- 
self. Be this as it may, it is his affair and not ours. But, if 
he expects us to reply to any thing more he may write, he must 
write in a style somewhat different from that adopted in the let- 
ter before us. He must try to write, if not as a Christian, at 
least as a gentleman. We have replied to him now, because 
we really felt compassion for him, and were actually touched 
by the severity with which he had been treated from all quar- 
ters, and because we did not wish him to feel that he was en- 
tirely an outcast. He has talents, and, we can believe, benev- 
olent intentions ; and we have wished that he might have an op- 
portunity to redeem himself, and devote his very considerable 
powers to the cause of truth and good morals, — if not to reli- 
gion, at least to natural morality and social improvement. We 
take our leave of him, with our wishes for his speedy recovery 
from his foolish notions, and for his future usefulness. 


Art. 1V.— The Episcopal Observer, Vol. I., No. III. Bos- 
ton. May, 1845. Monthly. 


Tuts periodical, the recently established organ of the Evan- 
gelical division of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in its num- 
ber for May last, contains an attempted refutation of the arti- 
cle headed The Church against No-Church, in our last Re- 
view. ‘The writer of the pretended refutation seems, like the 
New-York Churchman, to have taken umbrage at our asser- 
tion, that we had, in the two preceding numbers of our Journal, 
refuted the pretensions of both High-Church and Low-Church 
Episcopalians ; but we assure him, that, when he or any other 
Episcopalian shall show us any tolerable reason for thinking we 
have not done so, we shall be both ready and happy to re- 
tract that assertion, and to do all in our power to heal the 
wounded feelings of our Episcopal friends. 

The writer in the Observer, after a preliminary flourish or 
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two, says his ‘* purpose is now to have the pleasure of refut- 
ing’? us. We presume from this that his purpose is to have 
the pleasure of refuting the main position or leading doctrine 
of the article. That position, or doctrine, as we stated it, is, 
that, ‘‘ with this theory alone (the No-Church theory), it is im- 
possible to elicit an act of faith’ : or, in other words, that it is 
not possible to elicit an act of faith, unless we accept the author- 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church as the witness and expound- 
er of God’s word. Now, to refute this, it is not enough to inval- 
idate our reasoning in this or that particular, but it is necessary 
to prove positively that an act of faith can be elicited by those 
who reject this authority. But this the writer has not done, 
and, so far as we can see, has not even attempted todo. He 
cannot, then, whatever else he may have done, have refuted us. 
All he has done, admitting him to have done all he has attempt- 
ed, is, to prove, not that we were wrong in asserting the neces- 
sity of the authority of the Church to eliciting an act of faith, 
but that it is impossible for any one to elicit an act of faith at 
all, as we shall soon have occasion to see. 

But, in point of fact, the writer has not done what he at- 
tempted ; he has not invalidated our reasoning in a single par- 
ticular ; and if he has succeeded in refuting any one, it is him- 
self. He begins by giving, professedly, a synopsis of our ar- 
gument ; but his synopsis is very imperfect. It leaves out sev- 
eral distinct positions we assumed and attempted to establish 
as essential to the argument we were conducting. If this is 
by design, it impeaches the fairness and honesty of the writer ; 
if unintentional, it shows that he did not comprehend the arti- 
cle he undertook to refute, and impeaches his capacity. 

Our readers will recollect that we begin our argument by as- 
suming, that, in order to be saved, to be acceptable to God, to 
enter into life, it is necessary to be a Christian. We then pro- 
ceed to establish, 1. That, in order to be a Christian, it is neces- 
sary to be a believer, to believe somewhat ; 2. That this some- 
what is TRUTH, NOT FALSEHOOD ; 3. That the truth we are to 
believe is the truth Jesus Christ taught or revealed ; and, 4. 
That this truth pertains, in part, at least, to the supernatural or- 
der. Now, the second position, namely, that, in order to be a 
Christian believer, it is necessary to believe TRUTH, NOT FALSE- 
HOOD, the Observer entirely omits, and takes no notice of it, 
in its attempted refutation of us. Why is this? The Observ- 
er cannot suppose we inserted this proposition without a design, 
or that it is of no importance to our argument. ‘The position is 
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both positive and negative, and asserts, that, to be a Christian 
believer, it is necessary not only to believe truth, but truth with- 
out mixture of falsehood. A very important position, and one 
on which much of our subsequent reasoning depended, and de- 
signed to meet the very doctrine contended for by the Observ- 
er, —namely, that we have all the faith required of us, if we 
believe Christian truth, though we believe it mixed with error, 
in an inexact or false sense. Did it not perceive this? If 
so, how could it promise itself the pleasure of refuting us, with- 
out refuting the reasons by which we established the position 
itself ? Does the Observer flatter itself that to ignore an argu- 
ment is to refute it ? 

After having established the four positions just enumerated, 
we proceed, in the second division of our article, to state the 
necessary conditions of faith in truths pertaining to the super- 
natural order, or what we need in order to be able to elicit an 
act of faith in a revelation of supernatural truth. Under this 
division, we attempt to establish, 1. That faith demands an 
authority on which to rest, extrinsic both to the believer and 
the matter believed ; 2. That the only, but sufficient, authority 
for the intrinsic truth of the matter of supernatural revelation 
is the veracity of God; 3. That a witness to the fact that God 
has actually revealed the matter in question, that is, a witness 
to the fact of revelation, is also necessary ; 4. That this wit- 
ness must be not merely a witness to the fact that God has 
made a revelation, or to the fact of revelation in general, but 
to the precise revelation in each particular case in which there 
may be a question of what is or is not the revelation of God, — 
therefore an interpreter, as we expressed ourselves, of the gen- 
uine sense of the revelation ; 5. That this witness must be uni- 
versal, subsisting through all times and nations ; 6. Unmistak- 
able, with ordinary prudence, by the simple and illiterate ; and, 
7. Infallible. 

Now, of these seven positions, the writer in the Observer ob- 
jects expressly to the fourth, and, by implication, to the sev- 
enth. But he takes no notice of our definition of faith, namely, 
that ‘‘it is a theological virtue, which consists in believing, 
without doubting, explicitly or implicitly, all the truths Al- 
mighty God has revealed, on the veracity of God alone,’’ —on 
which, he must be aware, rests nearly the whole of our argu- 
ment for the necessity of an infallible witness to the fact of rev- 
elation ; for, if faith consists in believing without doubting, it is 
obvious that it is impossible to elicit an act of faith on the au- 
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thority of a fallible witness. It can be possible only where 
there is no reasonable ground for doubt as to what God has ac- 
tually revealed; and there always is reasonable ground for doubt, 
where the reliance is on a fallible witness, that is, a witness that 
may deceive or be deceived. Our conclusion, then, that the 
witness must be infallible, or faith is not possible, must be ad- 
mitted, if our definition of faith is accepted. We were not to 
be refuted, then, on this point, except by a refutation of our def- 
inition of faith. But the writer in the Observer does not refute 
this definition, for he does not even notice it. How, then, can 
he claim to himself the ‘* pleasure’? of having refuted us ? 

But the writer in the Observer objects strongly to the fourth 
position of the second division of our article. He says we af- 
firm that we need ‘‘ an interpreter of the genuine sense of 
- what God has revealed, because God has made faith the con- 
dition sine qua non of salvation ; and if we should mistake the 
propositions actually contained in God’s revelation, or substi- 
tute others therefor, since it is only through the formal propo- 
sition we arrive at the matter revealed, we should not believe the 
revelation God has actually made, but something else, and some- 
thing for which we cannot plead the veracity of God, and 
therefore something for which we have no solid ground of faith.” 
The portion of this sentence in Italics the writer discreetly 
omits in his quotation. Our doctrine was this : — The ground of 
faith in the truth or matter revealed is the veracity of God re- 
vealing it. But when we believe the matter revealed ina false 
sense, not in its genuine sense, we do not, in fact, believe what 
is revealed, but something else, and, therefore, something which 
God has not revealed, and for the truth of which we have not 
his veracity. Consequently, we need an interpreter, that is, 
some means, or, as we say in the article, ‘* some authority, ex- 
trinsic or intrinsic,” that is, in the individual, or out of him, to 
say what is or is not the revelation in its genuine sense ; which 
is only saying, what is or is not the revelation Almighty God 
has actually made. Is it notso? Are we not right in this ? 
The writer in the Observer says no. He objects to this, be- 
cause we here, he says, assume ‘three things... . . which 
need a little looking after: 1. That God’s revelation to man is 
not intelligible. 2. That a human interpreter can make it plain. 
3. That, unless the nice theological shades of meaning in God’s 
word are appreciated, one cannot be saved. In general terms, 
we deny all these propositions.”” So do we ; and, moreover, 
we deny that we assume, or that our argument implies, either 
one or another of them. 
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The Observer contends that God’s revelation is made to us 
in terms as express and as intelligible as human language can 
make it. ‘* Natural reason,’’ it says, ‘‘ teaches us enough of 
God to know that he is infinitely wise, benevolent, and good. 
An infinitely wise, benevolent, and good being, in making a 
revelation to dependent and erring creatures, could: not do oth- 
erwise than adapt it, in the most perfect manner, to their con- 
dition.”” Be it so; we said as much, more than once, our- 
selves. But what is ‘‘the most perfect manner”? ‘* A rev- 
elation,’ continues the Observer, ‘‘ coming from such a be- 
ing, would be conveyed in intelligible propositions, so express- 
ed and arranged as to be least liable to be misunderstood.” 
In propositions intelligible through the ministry of the ecclesia 
docens, we grant it; otherwise, we deny it, because he has not so 
conveyed, expressed, and arranged it. ‘‘ Then, if a revelation 
have come from God, it must be as clear and intelligible as hu- 
man language can make it.”” ‘Through the same ministry, we 
concede it ; otherwise, we deny it, and for the same reason. 

There was no occasion to assert the intelligibleness of divine 
revelation against us, for that we conceded. ‘The real ques- 
tion at issue is not whether the revelation be intelligible, but 
whether it be intelligible without the aid of the ecclesia docens. 
The Observer was bound to show that no such aid is needed, or 
élse not secure the ‘‘ pleasure”’ of refuting us. We knew before- 
hand the only argument he could adduce, and that argument we 
ourselves adduced and replied to. ‘The Observer has merely 
brought against us this objection, without noticing our reply to 
it. We stated, ‘‘ It may be said that God is just, that he has 
made us a revelation, commanded us to believe it, and made 
belief of it the condition sine qua non of salvation ; but that he 
would not be just in so doing, if this revelation were not infal- 
libly ascertainable in its genuine sense by the prudent exercise 
of natural reason.”” Here is the argument of the Observer, tak- 
en in connexion with what we had previously said of what nat- 
ural reason teaches us of God, as clearly and as forcibly put 
as the Observer itself has put it; and here is our reply : —‘‘ As- 
certainable by natural reason, in one .method or another, we 
grant ; by private-reason and the Bible alone, we deny the con- 
sequence: for God may have made the revelation ascertainable 
only by a divinely commissioned and supernaturally guided and 
protected body of teachers, and the office of natural reason to be 
to judge of the credibility of this body of teachers.”? This reply 
is conclusive, at least till shown to be inconclusive ; consequent- 
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ly the writer in the Observer was precluded, by the most ordi- 
nary rules of logic and morals, from insisting on the objection, till 
he had not only noticed, but refuted, the reply. He has done 
neither. He has taken an objection which we had anticipated 
and replied to, urged it against us, without deigning to notice 
our reply, and this he calls refuting us! It is at any time easy 
to secure the ‘‘ pleasure ”’ of refuting any opponent on these 
conditions ; but the reality of such refutation, its creditable- 
ness, its moral honesty, we leave to the logicians and casuists 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to settle. 

The writer in the Observer proceeds in his argument against 
a position he says we assume, but which we do not assume, on 
the assumption that the revelation Almighty God has made to 
us is made exclusively in the written word, and is made ‘ in in- 
telligible propositions, so expressed and arranged as to be least 
liable to be misunderstood,”’ ‘‘ as clear and as intelligible as-lan- 
guage can make it.”? This assumption we met and refuted, or 
attempted to refute, in our article ; but the Observer, accord- 
ing to its custom, takes no notice of our refutation, or attempt- 
ed refutation. ‘This assumption is provable only in two ways: 
1. 4 priori, by reasoning from the known character of God ; 
2. A posteriori, by reasoning from the character of the revela- 
tion actually made. ‘The first method can avail it nothing, 
for the reason we before assigned, and have just now repeated. 
We adduced, in our article, several arguments and facts to show 
that the second method can avail it just as little. These 
facts and arguments it does not set aside, does not attempt to 
set aside, for it does not even notice them, or make an effort 
to show that its assumption may be true in spite of them. And 
yet it purposed to have the ‘‘ pleasure” of refuting us ! and 
we are gravely assured by another Episcopal organ, The Chris- 
tian Advocate and Witness, that it really has refuted us, and 
in a masterly manner turned our logic against us. Really, 
these Episcopalians have queer notions of what constitutes a 
refutation of an opponent. 

But we deny the assumption of the Episcopal Observer, and 
call upon the writer who promised himself the ‘‘ pleasure ”’ of 
refuting us to reply to the facts and arguments we adduced 
against it. Will he, dare he, in open day, maintain, in general 
thesis, that the several articles of Christian faith, even as he 
holds them, are expressed in the Sacred Scriptures in proposi- 
tions as clear and intelligible as human language can make 
them? He is an Episcopalian, and therefore believes, we are 
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bound to presume, in the Nicene creed. Will he tell us where 
in the Sacred Scriptures the consubstantiality of the Son to 
the Father, or the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, — Filioque, — is expressed in terms as clear, 
as intelligible, and as unequivocal as in the creed? It will not 
be enough to adduce passages which teach or imply one or the 
other of these doctrines, but he must adduce passages which 
teach them as expressly, in a manner as clear and intelligible, 
as they are taught in the creed ; for his assumption is, that they 
are expressed in the Sacred Scriptures in a manner as clear 
and intelligible as they can be in human language. Adduce 
the passages, Mr. Observer, if you please. You, as an Epis- 
copalian, are bound to admit infant baptism as an article of the 
Christian faith. Do you find this expressed in the Bible in a 
manner ‘as clear and intelligible as human language can make 
it??? Ifso, why have you not been able, long ere this, to set- 
tle the dispute with your Baptist brethren, who have as much 
reverence for the Bible as you have, are as learned, and no 
doubt as honest ? If the articles of Christian faith be express- 
ed in the Sacred Scriptures in propositions as clear and intel- 
ligible as language can make them, how happens it that men 
dispute more about their sense as contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures than they do about their sense as drawn out and de- 
fined in the creed? Is there an article of faith held to be fun- 
damental by the Episcopal Observer that has not been disputed 
on what has been conceived to be the authority of Scripture 
itself? Yet all is in Scripture as clear and as intelligible as 
human language can make it! Who is at a loss to know what 
the Catholic Church means by her decisions ? Who questions 
the sense of the dogma as given in her definition of it? If she 
can define an article of faith so as to end all dispute concern- 
ing its sense, so far as she defines it, it follows that articles of 
faith can be expressed in language, —for her definitions are 
expressed in language, — so as to preclude uncertainty as to 
their meaning. But this cannot be said of the articles of faith 
as expressed and arranged in the Sacred Scriptures, because 
men have doubted and disputed from the first, and do now 
doubt and dispute, as to what they are, as is proved by the 
number of ancient sects, and the some five hundred or more 
Protestant sects still extant ; and also by the violent controver- 
sy, concerning what the writer in the Observer must regard as 
fundamentals, now raging in his own Church, both in this coun- 
try and in England. Nay, the Scriptures themselves are ex- 
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press against the rash assumption of the Observer. ‘* And ac- 
count,” says St. Peter, ‘‘ the long-suffering of our Lord sal- 
vation, as also our most dear brother Paul, according to the 
wisdom given him, hath written to you ; as also in all his epis- 
tles, speaking in them of these things, in which there are cer- 
tain things hard to be understood, which the unlearned and un- 
stable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction.”? —2 Pet. iil. 15, 16. This is to the point. 
The Scriptures, according to their own declaration, do contain 
things hard to be understood, and which the unlearned wrest 
to their own destruction ; and these are not unessentials, be- 
cause their misinterpretation involves the destruction of those 
who misinterpret them. Where is the intelligence, where is 
the conscience, of this daring Episcopal writer? Has he no 
reverence for truth, no fear of God before his eyes, that he 
hesitates not to give the lie to the Holy Ghost, and to affirm 
what is so obviously untrue ? Let him show as much unanim- 
ity among the aforesaid five hundred or more Protestant sects, 
who all hold the Bible to be the word of God, and profess to take 
it as their rule of faith and practice, concerning what he himself 
holds to be fundamentals, as we can show him among Catholics 
concerning the meaning of the articles of faith the Church has 
defined, and we will listen to his assertion, that the revelation of 
God, as contained in the Sacred Scriptures, — for this is his 
meaning, —is ‘‘as clear and intelligible as human language 
can make it ”’ ; but till then, we recommend him to moderate 
his tone, and meditate daily on the solemn fact that a judgment 
awaits us, and we must all give an account for all our thoughts, 
words, and deeds. An induction contradicted by glaring and 
lamentable facts is inadmissible ; and such is his, that the reve- 
lation of God, as expressed in the Sacred Scriptures, is ‘‘ as 
clear and intelligible as human language can make it.”” We 
admit the revelation to be perfectly intelligible in the way and 
manner, and by the means, intended by the Revealer ; but in 
the way and manner asserted by the Observer, we deny its in- 
telligibleness, as must every honest man who has seriously un- 
dertaken to interpret the Holy Scriptures by the aid of private 
reason alone. 

The writer in the Observer asserts that we assume ‘‘ that a 
human interpreter can make it (divine revelation) plain.”” We 
assume no such thing ; and moreover, if he is capable of un- 
derstanding, in any degree, his mother tongue, and has read our 
article through, he knows that we not only do not, but, with our 
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general doctrine, that we cannot. Does he not know, that, 
throughout the article, we are attempting, among other things, 
to establish the utter incompetency of a merely human inter- 
preter ? Does he not know that we contend for the compe- 
tency of the Church to interpret or declare the revelation of 
God, only on the ground that she has the promise of the super- 
human, the supernatural, guidance and assistance of the Holy 
Ghost? Does he not know, that, according to all Catholics, 
it is not the Humanity of the Church, but the Divinity, whose 
Spouse she is, that decides in her decisions, and in her inter- 
pretations is the interpreter ? Prove us wrong in holding this, 
if you will, if you can ; but, if you have any respect for truth, 
do not assert that we assume, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that the revelation of God can be made plain by a 
mere human interpreter. It was not for a human interpreter 
we contended, but for a divine interpreter ; and our argument 
was to prove, that, without a divine interpreter of divine reve- 
lation, it is impossible to elicit an act of faith. Will the Epis- 
copal Observer remember this? The folly and absurdity it 
ascribes to us, of contending for a human interpreter, we leave 
to Low-Churchmen and their dearly beloved children and 
grandchildren, the No-Churchmen. 

The Observer also charges us with assuming, ‘‘ that, unless 
the nice theological shades of meaning in God’s word be ap- 
preciated, one cannot be saved.’’ ‘There is little pleasure in 
replying to an opponent who has yet to learn the simplest ele- 
ments of the matters in debate, and on which he affects to 
speak as a master. ‘The writer in the Observer does not ap- 
pear to have ever read a single elementary work on theology. 
He appears to be wholly ignorant of any distinction between 
faith and theology. We said not one word about ‘‘ nice the- 
ological shades of meaning’’; we neither said, nor implied in 
any thing we said, that theology is at all necessary to salvation. 
We spoke of faith as the condition sine qua non of salvation, 
we admit, but not of theology ; and we contended that the faith 
must be embraced in its purity and integrity, or one cannot be 
saved : but not that one cannot be saved unless he appreciates 
the nice distinctions of theology. ‘Theology and its distinc- 
tions belong to science, a science constructed by human reason 
from principles derived from the light of nature and the super- 
natural revelation made immediately to faith. It is useful, be- 
cause, in the ordinary course of divine providence, we cannot 
have faith, propagate, preserve, and defend faith, without it ; for 
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by it, as says St. Augustine, Fides saluberrima, que ad veram 
beatitudinem ducit, gignitur, defenditur, roboratur.* 'Theol- 
ogy is necessary or useful only as subservient to faith ; but 
faith is indispensable to salvation, as says the blessed Apostle, 
‘¢ Without faith it is impossible to please God” ; and whoso 
does not please God, we take it, is not in the way of salvation. 
As to distinctions or nice shades of meaning in faith, we said 
nothing about them, for we were not aware of their existence. 
Faith is one, a whole, and must be embraced in its purity and 
integrity, or it is not embraced at all. ‘The objections of our 
Protestant theologians create the suspicion that these theolo- 
gians have not made remarkably thorough studies. 

‘¢ But it is derogatory to the character of God and the inter- 
ests of religion,’”’ says the writer in the Observer, ‘‘ to say 
that the exact mind of the Spirit must in every point in revela- 
tion be fully seen and acknowledged, as the condition of being 
saved.’? On what authority is this said ? Does he deny faith 
to be the condition sine qua non of salvation ? Of course not, 
for we assert it in our article, and he takes no exception to our 
assertion. Must not this be faith in what the Holy Ghost has 
revealed, that is, in the revelation Almighty God has made ? 
Has not Almighty God made belief of this revelation necessa- 
ry as the condition of salvation? If so, has he made it neces- 
sary to believe the whole, or only a part? In its exact sense, 
or in an inexact sense? If you say a part is not necessary to 
be believed, will you tell us what part? Will you be so oblig- 
ing as to favor us with a specification, on divine authority, of 
the portions of revelation which we have the permission of the 
Holy Ghost to disbelieve or not believe ? 

That it is necessary to believe the whole revelation, as the 
condition sine qua non of salvation, is evident from the very 
definition we gave of faith, namely, that it is ‘‘a theological 
virtue, and consists in believing all the truths God has revealed, 
on the veracity of God alone.’? Does the Observer deny this 
definition of faith? If it does, why has it not said so, and re- 
futed it by refuting the arguments by which we attempted to 
sustain it? and, since its purpose was to have the pleasure of 
refuting us, why did it not give and sustain a definition in op- 
position to ours? Was it a sufficient refutation of us for it to 
pronounce, as it does, that, in that portion of the article in 
which we give this definition, we ‘‘ enter into a bog and floun- 
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der till we reach the opposite side ?”’ Was it afraid, if it fol- 
lowed us, it would itself sink in the ‘‘ bog,” stick fast in the 
‘¢ morass’? ? or was it only the pleasure, not the pain, of re- 
futing us it promised itself? If faith consist in believing all 
the truths Almighty God has revealed, — and dare the Observ- 
er assert, in the face of theologians of all ages of the Church, 
that it does not ?— and if faith be, as the blessed Apostle de- 
clares, the condition without which we cannot be saved, it fol- 
lows necessarily that the whole mind of the Spirit, so far as 
revealed, must be believed, as the condition of being saved. 
Will the writer in the Observer deny this? Let him do it, 
and he may possibly find himself in ‘‘a bog”’ to which there 
is no ‘‘ other side.”? ‘The reader will find the conclusion, that 
it is necessary to believe all the truths Almighty God has re- 
vealed, amply sustained in our article itself, pages 162 and 163, 
and in the article on British Reformers, in our number for Jan- 
uary last, page 46, and by arguments which the Observer has 
not refuted, nor attempted to refute, — for it seems to have 
remembered to forget them. 

But it may be the writer in the Observer does not mean to 
assert, that ‘‘ it is derogatory to the character of God and in- 
jurious to the interests of religon”’ to say, that all the truths 
Almighty God has revealed must be explicitly believed, as the 
condition of being saved, but simply that it is derogatory, &c., 
to say they must be explicitly believed in their exact sense, as 
they lie in the mind of the Holy Ghost. We say explicitly 
believed, for this is what he must mean by being ‘‘ fully seen 
and acknowledged.’”? What he means to object to is the as- 
sertion, that the exact mind of the Spirit must be believed as 
the condition sine qua non of salvation. ‘* The exact mind 
of the Spirit”? must mean the entire revelation Almighty God 
has made, in its exact sense, or, as we expressed ourselves, in 
its genuine sense. ‘Then we can understand by the exact mind 
of the Spirit neither more nor less than ‘‘the pure word of 
God.” ‘Then it is derogatory to the character of God and in- 
jurious to the interests of religion to say, that the pure word of 
God — the revelation in its purity and integrity — must be be- 
lieved as the condition of being saved. ‘Then, in order not to 
derogate from the character of God, and not to injure the in- 
terests of religion, we must say, the impure word of God, that is, 
the word of God corrupted by a greater or less mixture of false- 
hood and error, is sufficient, all that it is necessary to believe, 
in order to be saved, or to have that faith without which ‘ it 
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is impossible to please God”! Is the Episcopal Observer 
prepared to adopt this conclusion ? It must adopt it. It will 
not allow us to insist on the exact mind of the Spirit. But if 
we do not take the exact mind of the Spirit, we must take the 
inexact mind. ‘The inexact mind, so far forth as inexact, is 
not the mind of the Spirit at all, —is not the word of God, — 
is not truth, but falsehood, and therefore of the Devil, who is a 
liar from the beginning, and the father of lies. ‘The inexact 
mind of the Spirit is the impure or corrupt word of God, the 
word of God and the words of the Devil combined. If it be 
derogatory to the character of God and injurious to the inter- 
ests of religion to insist on the necessity to salvation of faith in 
the pure word of God, it must be honorable to the character 
of God and advantageous to the interests of religion to contend 
. that belief of the impure word, the corrupt word, the word of 
God combined with the words of the Devil, is sufficient as the 
condition of being saved! A very comforting doctrine to all 
classes of errorists ; for they all hold the truth, or some por- 
tion of truth, but mixed with error, — that is, in an inexact, a 
false, or a corrupt sense. ‘The Observer’s own church defines 
the visible Church of Christ to be ‘‘ a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure word of God is preached.” Art. 
XIX. We suppose they who preach the pure word of God 
preach it because they hold its belief to be necessary as the 
condition of being saved. ‘The Church of Christ, then, inas- 
much as it preaches, and, we presume, insists on, the pure 
word of God, or the exact mind of the Spirit, as necessary to 
salvation, does that which is ‘‘ derogatory to the character of 
God and injurious to the interests of religion”?! Happily, 
however, for the writer in the Observer, his church is not ob- 
noxious to this charge ; for it is unquestionably innocent of the 
sin of preaching the pure word of God. 

After all, this is rather a singular doctrine for a Protestant to 
avow, however consistent it may be for him to entertain it. The 
charge against the Church of Rome by the pseudo-reformers 
was not that it did not hold the word of God, but that it had 
ceased to hold it in its purity. It had corrupted the word of 
God, not the written word, not the text, but the sense, the doc- 
trine, that is, ‘¢ the mind of the Spirit,’’ and therefore had be- 
come a corrupt church, in the bosom of which salvation had be- 
come impossible, or, at least, exceedingly doubtful. On this 
ground they pretended to separate from its communion, and on 
this ground their children have generally attempted to vindicate 
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their separation. But the Episcopal Observer, it seems, aban- 
dons this ground, and gives the Reformers a very unfilial blow. 
According to this modern Protestant, the fact that a church has 
corrupted the word of God, and preaches not the pure word, but 
the impure word, is rather to its credit, and should be a motive 
for seeking or remaining in its communion, instead of a motive 
for separating from it. The only good ground of separation, 
if we accept his doctrine, would be the fact that the Church 
preaches the pure word of God, and commands explicit belief 
in the exact mind of the Spirit, as the condition of salvation. 
From such a church it must be one’s duty to separate, because 
such a church derogates from the character of God, and in- 
jures the interests of religion. Perhaps it was on this ground, 
after all, that the Reformers separated from the communion of 
the Holy See, and on this ground that Protestants generally 
remain separate from that communion. 

But the Observer not only protests against the necessity of 
belief in the exact mind of the Spirit, but it contends that the 
exact mind of the Spirit cannot possibly be communicated to 
us. ‘* Thoughts may be communicated,” it says, ‘‘ by a 
written or spoken language ; but perfectly, entirely, unmistaka- 
bly, by neither. To this rule the thoughts of God form no 
exception. When communicated to erring men, they come 
clothed under the guise of the erring representative, human 
language ; and of necessity, therefore, are liable, in some of 
their shades, to be misconceived.’”? So Almighty God himself 
cannot, if he will, teach us the exact truth, nor make to us a 
revelation of his will which we may believe without mixture of 
error! The delegates to the late infidel convention, in the 
city of New York, will thank the writer in the Episcopal Ob- 
server for this, to them, precious concession, and, should they 
ever assemble again, they may propose to adopt his journal as 
one of their official organs. ‘The truth as it is in God cannot 
be communicated to us ; we can never receive what God is 
pleased to reveal, ‘‘ perfectly, entirely, unmistakably”; but 
must always misconceive it to a greater or less extent, and sub- 
stitute, for the mind of the Spirit, our own mind, — for the word 
of God, our own words, or the words of the Devil! And yet, 
the Observer tells us, the revelation God has made us is so 
easy of comprehension, ‘‘ that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err therein.”” Nevertheless, Almighty God 
himself cannot make a revelation that can be perfectly received, 
that can be embraced without mistakes and misconceptions. 
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It is a convenience, sometimes, when we wish to secure the 
‘¢ pleasure ”’ of refuting an opponent, to have short memories 
and flexible principles. 

But, according to the Observer, we can never, even by the 
help of Almighty God, embrace the word of God in its purity 
and integrity ; for, coming to us ‘‘ clad in the defectible exteri- 
or of human language,”’ it must, ‘* by a law of necessity, be un- 
derstood differently by different minds.”” We can never know 
precisely what it is God requires us to believe, and we never 
can believe what he requires us to believe, without mixing with 
it more or less of error and falsehood. Beit so. Willthe Ob- 
server oblige us, then, by telling us how far we may combine 
with the word of God, or substitute for it, our own words, or 
those of the Devil, without danger to the soul ? Will he tell us, 
- on divine authority, where is the exact boundary, on one side 
of which mistakes and misconceptions, errors and falsehoods, 
are harmless, and on the other side of which they are destruc- 
tive ? Will he give us some rule by which we may always know 
whether we are on the right side or the wrong side ? The rule 
is important, and we pray this Protestant theologian, who pro- 
poses to himself the very great pleasure of refuting us, to give 
us, out of the abundant pleasure he seems to have obtained, 
the slight pleasure of furnishing us this rule, so that we may not 
only know whether he really has refuted us, but also whether 
we have more or less error than we may with safety entertain. 

But if we cannot receive the revelation of God without mis- 
taking or misconceiving it, how is it possible for us to know 
whether we have the faith Almighty God requires of us or not ? 
If we mistake on one point, why may we not on another ? 
And if we are always liable to err, if even Almighty God can- 
not set us right, because he can speak to us only through hu- 
man language, which is always and necessarily a distorting me- 
dium, where is faith, or even the possibility of faith? Faith is 
to believe without doubting, and is possible only where there 
is absolute certainty. But where there is a liability to err, 
nay, a necessity to mistake and misconceive, there is and can 
be no absolute certainty, but is and necessarily must be doubt, 
and, therefore, no faith. If the Observer is right in its doctrine, 
faith is impossible. It clearly shows, then, that, on its prem- 
ises, faith, properly so called, is impossible, — the very conclu- 
sion to which, we stated in advance, we intended to force it 
and all who reject the authority of the Catholic Church as the 
witness and expounder of God’s word. Yet it claims ‘ the 
pleasure ’’ of having refuted us ! 
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We can understand, now, why, in his synopsis of our argu- 
ment, the writer in the Observer leaves out our definition of 
faith, and our position that what we are to believe is truth, not 
falsehood. If faith be to believe without doubting, it is not 
possible without absolute certainty, and absolute certainty is 
possible only in the case of absolute truth ; and absolute truth 
he foresaw he was not likely to get, without going to Rome ; 
for, without going to Rome, he knew he could, at best, have 
only truth mixed with falsehood. To controvert our definition 
of faith, or to refute the arguments by which we sustained our 
position, that what we are to believe is ‘‘ truth, not falsehood,”’ 
was no easy matter, and not safe to be attempted ; and yet he 
must have the pleasure of refuting us. But how? Why, in 
the true Protestant method, by ignoring our positions, since 
he could not overthrow them ; the way in which, and the only 
way in which, Protestants ever have had or ever will have the 
pleasure of refuting Catholics. 

The whole controversy between Catholics and Protestants 
turns on the questions here involved. Catholics say that Al- 
mighty God has made us a revelation, and commanded us to be- 
lieve it, without doubting, in its integrity and genuine sense, as 
the condition sine qua non of salvation. Protestants also say 
God has made us a revelation, and commanded us to believe 
it without doubting, as the condition sine qua non of salvation, 
but, virtually, if not expressly, that he does not command us to 
believe it in its integrity and genuine sense, but only so much 
of it as commends itself to our own minds and hearts, and in 
the sense in which it pleases us to understand it. ‘They are 
obliged to say this, or acknowledge the authority of the Cath- 
olic Church, and condemn themselves, as not having that faith 
without which they cannot be saved. 

The presumption, to say the least, is in favor of the Catho- 
lics ; for we cannot reasonably suppose that the Holy Ghost re- 
veals what he does not require us to believe, nor that he can 
consent that we should believe his word in any sense but his 
own. ‘The Protestants are, then, presumptively in the wrong, 
and, consequently, the onus probandi rests on them. They 
can justify themselves.only by producing, on divine authority, 
a specification of the portions of God’s word they have the 
permission of the Holy Ghost to disbelieve or not believe, ac- 
cording to their own caprice ; and also the permission of the 
Holy Ghost to believe his word in their own sense, rather than 
in his. God has made us a revelation ; this they admit, as 
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well as we. He has commanded us to believe it ; this they 
admit, as well as we. He has made belief of it a necessary 
condition of salvation ; this they dare not deny. What, then, 
is the fair presumption from these premises ? Is it not, that 
God commands belief in his revelation in its purity and integ- 
rity as the condition of salvation? Unquestionably. Then, 
unless you have his authority for saying that he neither requires 
you to believe all he has revealed, nor to believe what you do 
believe in its true sense, you are convicted of not having the 
faith he commands, unless you actually believe his whole reve- 
lation, and in its true sense. 

Moreover, the ground on which you are to believe this reve- 
lation is the veracity of God alone. Now, this ground is suf- 
ficient ground of faith in all that God has revealed, and you can 
with no more propriety refuse to believe one portion of it than 
another. ‘To refuse to believe this revelation is to make God 
a liar, and you make hima liar in refusing to believe one article, 
as much as you would in refusing to believe the whole. You 
must, then, believe the whole, or you make God, in your own 
mind, a liar ; and are you prepared to maintain that he who 
charges God with falsehood, which is to blaspheme the Holy 
Ghost, is in the way of salvation ? 

So must you also believe the revelation in God’s sense ; for 
it is only in his sense that it is his word. If you put a mean- 
ing upon my words different from the meaning I put upon them, 
they cease to be my words, and become yours. So, when you 
put a meaning upon God’s word different from the meaning he 
puts upon it, it ceases to be his word, and becomes your word, 
and you believe then the truth not as it is in God, but as it is 
in you. You must, then, believe the revelation in its true sense, 
or you do not believe the revelation Almighty God has made. 
Is it not remarkable that Protestants seem never to be aware 
of this ? 

Again, God commands faith in his revelation. But faith 
is to believe without doubting, and is, as we have seen, possi- 
ble only on condition of infallible evidence, which leaves no 
room for doubt, but gives absolute certainty. The certain- 
ty of faith, though different in kind, must be equal in degree to 
the certainty of knowledge, or it is not faith. But this certain- 
ty is not possible in case of error or falsehood. Error or false- 
hood cannot be infallibly evidenced ; for, if it could, it would 
not be error or falsehood, but truth. It follows, therefore, 
that the requisite degree of evidence to elicit faith is possible 
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only in the case of absolute truth. But the revelation of God, 
when misinterpreted, when taken not in its exact sense, is not 
absolute truth, and therefore cannot be so evidenced to the 
mind as to elicit faith. But we must have faith, or be eternal- 
ly damned. ‘Then you must take the revelation in its exact 
sense, or not be saved. 

Do you reply, that faith, in this sense, is impossible, because 
it is impossible to have infallible certainty of the exact mind of 
the Spirit? This is a plain begging of the question. Impos- 
sible, on your ground, we admit ; but not, therefore, necessari- 
ly, on every ground. Your objection merely proves that you 
cannot, as Protestants, elicit an act of faith, which is what we 
contend ; but when you say therefore we cannot elicit faith at 
all, you assume that your ground is the true and only ground, 
which is what we deny, and what it is your business to prove. 
Because you cannot elicit faith, it does not follow that faith can- 
not be elicited. God has commanded it, as you yourselves 
dare not deny ; but God cannot command what is impossible ; 
therefore the faith is possible. ‘Then the fact that it is not pos- 
sible, on your ground, only proves that you are wrong, and out 
of the way of salvation. 

One of the objections we brought against the Bible, as the 
witness to the fact of revelation, was, that, without an infallible 
authority, distinct from the Bible, it is impossible to prove the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures. We contended, for several rea- 
sons, which we gave, that they who take the Bible, as inter- 
preted by private reason alone, for the only and sufficient rule 
of faith, are bound to prove that their rule is sufficient from the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves. But this they cannot do, for 
the Scriptures nowhere assert their own sufficiency. The Ob- 
server, with its Protestant logic, contends that they are not 
bound to prove the sufficiency of the Scriptures, but that we 
are bound to prove their insufficiency! But it nowhere takes 
up or replies to our objections, and nowhere shows on what 
principle we are bound to prove a negative. Doubtless, if we 
deny a proposition, we are bound to justify our denial by ad- 
ducing a good reason for it ; but in most cases it is sufficient 
to allege the fact that the affirmative proposition is not proved. 
Protestants assert the sufficiency of the Scriptures ; it is their 
business to prove that sufficiency, and by divine authority, too, 
—a thing they never have done, and a thing they know per- 
fectly well, if they know any thing of the subject, they never 
can do. By what right do they assume a position, without of- 
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fering a single particle of evidence appropriate in the case to 
prove it, and then call upon us to disprove it? Is rational 
culture so neglected among Protestants, and even Protestant 
theologians, that they have no more sense of sound reasoning 
than this implies ? 

But we went further, and disproved the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, which was more than our argument required. Faith 
is to believe, without doubting, all the truths Almighty God 
has revealed, and, therefore, is possible only on condition that 
we have absolute certainty that what we receive as the revela- 
tion of God is his revelation, and the whole of his revelation, as 
we proved before and have now proved again. ‘The witness, 
to be adequate, sufficient, must, then, testify to the fact that 
the matter believed or to be believed is the revelation, and the 
- whole revelation. Now, to this last fact, namely, that they 
contain the whole revelation, or the whole word of God, the 
Scriptures do not testify. Therefore, they are insufficient, for 
this very reason, if for no other. ‘This is the argument ad- 
duced in our article, and, certainly, before the Observer can 
legitimately claim the pleasure of having refuted us, and the 
right to assert the sufficiency of the Scriptures, it is bound to 
set this argument aside. But it does not even notice it. 

The Observer, we apprehend, does not understand what a 
witness to the fact of revelation means. He seems to reason 
on the supposition, that, when we contended for a witness to 
the fact of revelation, we meant merely that we must have a 
witness to the fact that God has made a revelation. We as- 
sure him this was not our meaning. We mean by the fact of 
revelation, not simply the fact that God has made a revelation, 
but that he has revealed this or that is a fact ; and we mean by 
a witness to the fact of revelation, not merely a witness to rev- 
elation in general, but to each particular point of the revelation. 
Assume, for instance, that the mystery of the Trinity is the 
point in question. The ground of faith in this mystery is the 
veracity of God revealing it. But before we can know that 
we have God’s veracity for the truth of this adorable mystery, 
we must know that God has revealed it, that is, the fact that 
he has revealed it. Now, the witness we demand is a witness 
to this fact, and to the like fact in every other case ; and un- 
less we have such a witness —an infallible witness, too — in 
each particular case, we have and can have no faith. Does 
the Observer understand this? ‘Will it deny that a witness, 
and an infallible witness, in the sense here defined, is the con- 
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dition sine qua non of faith ? Can it say that God has re- 
vealed this or that article of faith, if it have no witness to the 
fact that God has revealed it? Can it say it with absolute 
certainty without an infallible witness? and if it cannot say 
with infallible certainty that God has revealed it, can it be- 
lieve, without doubting, that he has revealed it?) No man has 
faith, till he can say with St. Augustine, ‘* O God, if I am de- 
ceived, Thou hast deceived me,”’ and this, too, in every sin- 
gle article of faith. Who can say this, unless he has infallible 
evidence that the particular article, which is in question, is act- 
ually God’s word ? 

We must, then, have the witness, or faith is impossible. 
What is this witness ? We stated that it must be, 1. Reason ; 
2. The Bible ; 3. Private illumination ; or, 4. The Apostolic 
ministry, or Ecclesia docens. We demonstrated that it could 
not be the first three, and, therefore, inferred that it must be the 
fourth, or we have no witness. The Observer nowhere meets 
our arguments ; but merely cavils at one or two collateral 
points. It does not bring out, clearly and distinctly, any doc- 
trine of its own; but, so far as we can understand its loose 
statements, it assumes that the witness is the Bible, interpreted, 
not by private reason, but by private illumination, or what he 
calls ‘‘ the internal monitor.”? We prove by historical testi- 
mony that the Scriptures contain the revelation of God, and 
by the internal monitor we ascertain its sense. 

But, 1. We cannot, by historical testimony, prove that the 
Bible contains the whole revelation of God ; and yet, assum- 
ing a revelation to have been made, and belief of it enjoined 
as the condition of being saved, we can demonstrate, as we 
have shown, by reason, that it is necessary to believe, and to 
know that we believe, the whole. 

2. There are many false prophets gone out into the world, 
and we are not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits if 
they be of God. — 1 St. John, iv. 1. There must, then, be 
some criterion by which we may distinguish the true from the 
false. ‘This cannot be the internal monitor, because that is pre- 
cisely what we are to try. What is this criterion ? The bless- 
ed Apostle tells us. ‘‘ We are of God. He that knoweth 
God heareth us. He that is not of God heareth not us. By 
this we know the spirit of truth from the spirit of error.’? — 
Ib. 6. If you have the spirit of truth, you hear the Apostles, 
that is, abide in the Apostolic doctrine and communion. You 
must, then, prove that you abide in the Apostolic doctrine and 
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communion, before you have proved your right to follow your 
‘¢ internal monitor.” 

3. We are commanded to give a reason to them that ask us 
of the hope that is in us. But, according to the Observer it- 
self, this inward witness is authority only for the individual him- 
self, and, therefore, no reason to be assigned to others. 

4. All men are required to believe the revelation God has 
made, on pain of eternal condemnation. ‘To believe the reve- 
lation is to believe it in its integrity and genuine sense. But 
it must be propounded to those who are as yet unbelievers in 
this sense, as the condition of their believing it. Now, it must 
be propounded with infallible evidence that it is the revelation 
of God, or without it. If without it, unbelievers are justifia- 
ble in rejecting it, which no Christian can admit. But if the 
sense is to be ascertained only by the inward monitor of the 
individual, it cannot be propounded with the infallible evidence 
required, for this evidence must be evidence to the revelation 
in its genuine sense, since otherwise that which is evidenced 
would not be the word of God, but something else, — the 
words of man, or of the Devil. 

5. The internal monitor is the Holy Ghost. Is the Holy 
Ghost given to unbelievers? If you say yes, we demand the 
proof, which the Observer admits cannot be given. If you say 
no, then, we ask, where is the sin of unbelievers in that 
they are unbelievers ?. The revelation is not believable, save 
in its true sense. ‘They who are not privately illuminated by 
the Holy Ghost know not and cannot know it in its true sense. 
Then they cannot believe it. Yet they are, by all Christian 
theology, declared sinners in consequence of their unbelief. Is 
a man a sinner for not doing what he has not the ability to do ? 

6. But lastly, the practical effects of this doctrine prove that 
it isnot of God. It pawes the way for lawless enthusiasm, and 
the introduction of all ‘manner of false doctrines. Every en- 
thusiast may allege that he has the Holy Ghost, and though 
what he teaches is as false as hell and wicked as the Devil, you 
have no means of convicting him. He speaks by the Holy 
Ghost ; would you shut the mouth of the Holy Ghost? He 
follows the Spirit ; would you resist the Spirit? Each man is 
the Ecclesia docens, and professes to speak with infallible au- 
thority. What will you do? What will you say? Your 
mouth is shut. Does not the Spirit witness to itself? What 
right have you to oppose your Spirit to his? Has he not as 
high authority as you have? You say, No; he says, Yes ; 
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and how are you to prove your no is above his yes 2? What is 
to decide between you? ‘The Bible? Not so fast. Your 
rule of faith is the Bible interpreted by the internal monitor. 
He appeals to the Bible, as well as you ; and the question is 
not, whether the Bible be or be not the word of God, but 
whether he or you have its genuine sense. What does the Bi- 
ble mean ? You, on the authority of what you call the Holy 
Ghost, say it means this; he, on what he alleges to be the 
same authority, says it means that. Which of you is right ? 
What is to decide ? Nothing. You cannot convict him, nor 
he you. There you are, eternally at loggerheads, and the most 
damnable heresies are rife in the land, and ruining the peo- 
ple, both for this world and for that which is to come. ‘This 
is one of the glorious effects of your ‘‘ glorious Reformation” ! 
Can a doctrine, leading to such disastrous consequences, be a 
doctrine from God ? And has Almighty God provided no safer 
rule for the instruction of his children in that faith he requires 
them to believe as the condition of being saved ? Out upon 
the foul blasphemy! Say it not, but rather go and sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes at the foot of the cross, look on him ye have 
crucified, and weep in silence over your folly and wickedness. 
The Observer complains of us, that we assumed, in our ar- 
gument, that Protestants admit that God has made us a revela- 
tion, and that we did not reason with them as if they were Jews, 
Mahometans, or infidels. Perhaps we were wrong in this, but 
it will do us, we hope, the justice to acknowledge, that we did 
not assume them to be believers in the revelation of God ; we 
only assumed that they profess to believe it, at least, some por- 
tions of it. We have known Protestants too long and too in- 
timately to be guilty of the folly of inferring their belief from 
their profession. We hope this explanation will satisfy the 
Observer, and induce it to withdraw its complaint. We as- 
sumed that Protestants admit that God has made us a revela- 
tion, and that the Scriptures, so far as we had in our argument 
occasion to appeal to that revelation, contain an authentic rec- 
ord of it. This they profess ; and in reasoning with them, we 
supposed it would be more respectful to take them at their pro- 
fession than it would be to go behind it for their actual belief 
or want of belief. If, however, they object to this, prefer 
to have us reason with them as if they were infidels, and real- 
ly believe that this would be more in accordance with truth, 
we will hereafter do our best to accommodate them. 
On one point the Observer seems really to believe that it has 
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caught us in a difficulty, and its antics on the occasion are quite 
‘diverting. We contended that we cannot elicit an act of faith 
without an infallible witness to the fact of revelation, and that 
this witness cannot be reason, the Bible, nor private illumina- 
tion, but is and must be the Apostolic ministry. On this, the 
Observer breaks out :— ‘*‘ We have, then, no proof of the 
fact of revelation, unless we can find it in the testimony of the 
Apostolic ministry. Very well, Mr. Brownson, as the first 
important matter is the fact that we have a revelation, bring 
forward the witness. The witness! the witness! we must 
have the witness !”? With all my heart, dear Mr. Observer ; 
only contain yourself a moment. You call for a witness to the 
fact that God has made us a revelation, and to this fact you im- 
ply that we have no witness to produce but the Apostolic min- 
istry. With your leave, this is a mistake. There is a wide 
difference between what we call the fact of revelation, and the 
fact that God has made us a revelation. ‘To the fact of reve- 
lation, that is, to prove what is or is not the revelation Almigh- 
ty God has made, the Apostolic ministry is to us the only com- 
petent witness ; but to the fact that Almighty God has made a 
revelation, it is not, nor did we pretend or imply that it is, the 
only witness. To this fact we adduce as the witness HISTOR- 
ICAL TESTIMONY, by which we prove that there was sucha 
person as Jesus Christ, and that he wrought miracles which 
prove him to have spoken by divine authority. Here is the 
witness you demand. Do you object to its testimony ? Bring 
forward, then, your objections, and we will reply to them when 
we come to defend the Church against infidels. 

If the Observer had read our article from page 175 to page 
179, it would, perhaps, have suspected that we could extricate 
ourselves more easily from the difficulty it has conjured up, 
than it appears to have imagined. It is often a convenience 
to understand your opponent, before attempting to refute him, 
— though sometimes an inconvenience, we admit, if one is 
resolved beforehand, come what will, to have the ‘‘ pleasure ” 
of refuting him. The Apostolic ministry, existing, as it has, 
in uninterrupted succession through eighteen hundred years, is 
itself, by the very fact of its existence, a proof of the fact that 
Almighty God has made us a revelation ; but we did not ad- 
duce it, nor are we obliged, by the logical conditions of our 
argument, to adduce it, in proof of this fact ; for we prove this 
fact independently of its authority, by the historical testimony 
by which we establish the authenticity of the Scriptures as 

historical documents. 
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The Observer accuses us of reasoning in a vicious circle, 
because we assert that the Apostolic ministry is the only com-- 
petent witness to the fact of revelation, and yet appeal to the 
Scriptures in proof of the fact that a revelation has been made, 
and to determine the commission of the ministry. We con- 
fess we can detect no vicious circle in this. ‘The fact that a 
revelation has been made was evidenced to those who lived in 
the age in which it was made by miracles, which accredited 
those by whom it was made, as we showed in our article. We 
appeal to the Scriptures, in the first instance, not to ascertain 
what this revelation is, but as a simple historical record of the 
miracles and other facts, which prove that a revelation has been 
made, or that God has really spoken to man. It is perfectly 
legitimate to say, the Apostolic ministry is the only witness 
competent to say what it is God has or has not spoken, and 
yet appeal to the Scriptures as historical doctrines to prove 
that he has spoken. Here is no vicious circle. 

Nor do we reason in a vicious circle when we assume the 
Apostolic ministry to be the only witness to the fact of revela- 
tion, and yet adduce the Scriptures as historical documents in 
proof of the commission of the ministry. Because we do not 
first assume the authority of the ministry as the only proof of 
the Scriptures as historical documents, and then adduce the 
Scriptures in proof of the commission which authorizes it to 
testify to that authenticity. We take the Scriptures, already 
proved to be authentic historical documents, so far forth as his- 
torical in their character, at least, so far forth as we have occa- 
sion to use them in the argument, to prove one simple historical 
fact, namely, the commission which Jesus Christ gave to his 
Apostles ; and then we take the ministry, proved, through the 
commission of the Apostles, to be Apostolic, as the witness to 
the fact and the expounder of revelation, whether contained in 
the Scriptures or deposited elsewhere. Here is no vicious cir- 
cle, and we say so on the authority of the Observer itself. We 
accused the advocates of private illumination with reasoning in 
a vicious circle, when they take the witness to prove the Scrip- 
tures, and then the Scriptures to prove the witness. Not at 
all, says the Observer : ‘* For while we take the Scriptures to 
prove the witness, we do not take the witness to prove the 
truth of the Scriptures, but their sense. The establishment of 
the fact of their existence, as the record of God’s revealed will, 
is antecedent to their use to prove the witness, and independ- 
ent of his testimony.”” ‘This, though not a complete reply to 
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us, — because, as a matter of fact, the establishment of the exist- 
ence of the Scriptures as the record of God’s revealed will is 
not antecedent to their use to prove the witness, since the fact 
that they are the record of the revealed will of God in its purity 
and integrity is one of the facts to which the witness is to testify, 
— is nevertheless a valid distinction, and a complete refutation 
of the Observer’s charge against us. For, while we take the 
Scriptures as historical documents, to prove the commission of 
the Apostolic ministry, we do not take the Apostolic ministry 
to prove that the Scriptures are authentic historical documents, 
but to prove what is or is not the word which Almighty God 
has spoken. ‘The establishment of the fact of their existence 
as authentic historical documents is antecedent to their use to 
prove the commission of the Apostolic ministry, and independ- 
ent of its testimony. ‘The blunder of the Observer comes 
from confounding the fact of the existence of the Scriptures 
as authentic historical documents with the fact of their author- 
ity as a record of revelation. 

The Observer, however, is not to be so easily balked of the 
‘¢ pleasure ”’ of refuting us. 


‘* We want no easier task than to establish false religions on the 
principle here laid down. ‘There would be no difficulty to get the 
appointment of a body of pastors and teachers, and then to find 
witnesses to testify to the fact of the appointment. And then, if 
this body of teachers were allowed to say that such and such books 
contained the record of a revelation from God, we could not only 
have as many false teachers as'we wanted, but a correspondent 
number of spurious Bibles. If the lying ‘ witness’ swear to a 
false revelation, the untrue revelation would of course vouch for 
the appointment of the witness. It is easy enough, then, to bring 
historical testimony to the appointment of a witness; but the au- 
thority of the witness— is it from heaven, or of men? If you 
say, of men, then why believe the testimony ? if from heaven, then 
it is a revealed fact, and on your principles cannot be known but 
by the testimony of the ‘ witness.’ Bishop Sherlock, in his day, 
fell in with just such reasoners as Mr. Brownson, and pushed them 
around the circle after this manner: ‘ The Scriptures are very in- 
telligent to honest and diligent readers, in all things necessary to 
salvation ; and if they be not, I desire to know how we shall find 
out the Church; for certainly the Church has no charter but what 
is in the Scriptures ; and then, if we must believe the Church be- 
fore we can believe or understand the Scriptures, we must believe 
the Church before we can possibly know whether there be a church 
or not! If we prove the Church by the Scriptures, we must believe 
and understand the Scriptures before we can know the Church. 
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If we believe and understand the Scriptures upon the authority and 
interpretation of the Church, considered as a church, then we must 
know the Church before the Scriptures. The Scripture cannot be 
known without the Church, nor the Church without the Scripture, 
and yet one of them must be known first ; yet neither of them can 
be known first, according to these principles; which is such an ab- 
surdity, as all the art of the world can never palliate.’ 

‘That Mr. Brownson may have no ground to say he is treated 
unfairly in this matter, we give him leave to hang upon just which 
horn of the dilemma he may choose; but as for hanging upon 
both, we insist that he shall do no such thing.” — pp. 138, 139. 


With the Observer’s permission, we will, at present, hang 
on neither horn. ‘To the extract from Bishop Sherlock we 
reply, that the Scriptures, as authentic historical documents, 
are logically, though not chronologically, in our argument, be- 
fore the Church as a divinely commissioned body ; but the 
Church, as the divinely commissioned witness and expounder 
of the word of God, is both logically and chronologically be- 
fore the Scriptures, for, as a matter of fact, the Church is old- 
er than the Scriptures. 

The divine authority of the commission is inferred from the 
fact that it was given by Jesus Christ, proved, by the miracles 
he performed, to speak by divine authority. The fact that he 
wrought miracles, and the fact that he gave the commission, are 
both historical facts, and provable by historical testimony, with- 
out our being obliged to appeal to the authority of the witness. 

But the authority of the commission, if of God, is a revealed 
fact. If revealed, it can be proved only by the authority of 
the Apostolic ministry, because that is the only witness we ac- 
knowledge to the fact of revelation. ‘Then we must assume 
the divine authority of the commission as the condition of prov- 
ing it, which is absurd ; or we must admit some other witness 
than the Apostolic ministry, and then we contradict ourselves, 
and our whole reasoning falls to the ground. This objection 
was urged against us by the Christian World, one of the organs 
of the Unitarians. The reply is simple and easy. The Apos- 
tolic ministry is nothing but the continuation of Christ’s own 
ministry while he, was on the earth ; and the Church teaching, 
which we have called the Apostolic ministry, was, while he 
was on earth, in him. But in him its authority to teach is not 
established by the commission to the Apostles, but by the mir- 
acles he wrought. We take the authority of the Church teach- 
ing in him while he was on earth, proved by miracles to be of 
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God, to establish the divine authority of the commission to the 
Apostles. Consequently, we neither deny the Apostolic min- 
istry to be the only witness, nor do we fall into the absurdity 
of assuming the divine authority of the witness as the condition 
of proving its divine authority. Will the Observer tell us on 
which horn of his imagined dilemma we now hang ? 

The commission to the Apostles created no new ministry, 
but simply provided for the continuance, unto the consumma- 
tion of the world, of the visible ministry our blessed Saviour 
had himself exerciséd while on the earth. ‘* As my Father 
hath sent me, so send [ you.”? When he was on earth the 
witness was visible in him, now it is visible in the body of the 
pastors and teachers of the Roman Catholic Church, but, 
though visible under other conditions, it is one and the same ; 
‘¢ For, behold,” says our blessed Saviour, ‘‘ I am with you all 
days unto the consummation of the world.”’ He is the wit- 
ness, and testifies through them. Does the Observer ask a 
better witness ? If it does, it must find him, for we never 
pledged ourselves to produce a better. 

One point more we notice, and then take our leave of this 
Episcopal Observer, till we hear from him again. Our readers 
will recollect the argument we used to identify the Ecclesia do- 
cens, or Church teaching, with the Roman Catholic ministry. 


“It is the Roman Catholic ministry. It can be no other. It 
cannot be the Greek Church. The Greek Church was formerly 
in communion with the Church of Rome, and made one corpora- 
‘tion with it. The Church of Rome was then the true church, Ec- 
clesia docens, or it was not. If not, the Greek Church is false, in 
consequence of having communed with a false church. If it was, 
the Greek Church is false, because it separated from it. So take 
either horn of the dilemma, the Greek Church is false, and its min- 
istry not the apostolic ministry which inherits the promises. The 
same reasoning will apply with equal force to any of the Oriental 
sects not in communion with the see of Rome; and, a fortiori, to 
all the modern Protestant sects. Therefore, the Roman Catholic 
ministry is the Apostolic corporation, because this corporation can 
be no other.”’ 


Upon this the Episcopal Observer remarks : — 


‘“« Tt is one of the easiest things in the world to make out a false 
conclusion, if one can be allowed to slip a false premise into the 
process of induction. There are so many violations of the rules 
of logic in the above paragraph, that the reader would hardly have 
patience to follow us in their exposure. Precisely the same rea- 
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soning, in the same words, with only a slight interchange of terms, 
will best show its absurdity. 

“«« It is the ministry of the Greek Church. It can be no other. 
It cannot be the Roman Catholic ministry. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church was formerly in communion with the Greek Church, 
and made one corporation with it. The Greek Church was then 
the true church, Ecclesia docens, or it was not. If not, the Church 
of Rome is false, in consequence of having communed with a false 
church. If it was, the Church of Rome is false, because it sep- 
arated from it. So, take either horn of the dilemma, the Church 
of Rome is false, and its ministry not the Apostolic ministry which 
inherits the promises,’ &c.” — p. 141. 


Now, will it be credited that we anticipated this retort and 
replied to it? Yet such is the fact. Here is what we said : — 


** You object, in behalf of the Greek Church, that Rome separ- 
ated from her, not she from Rome. ‘This we deny. It is histori- 
cally certain, that the Greek Church, prior to the final separation, 
agreed with the Church of Rome on the matters (the Supremacy 
of the Pope and the Procession of the Holy Ghost) which were 
made the pretexts for separation. In the separation, the Greek 
Church denied what she had before asserted, while Rome contin- 
ued to assert the same doctrine after as before. ‘Therefore the 
Greek Church was the dissentient party. Prior to the separation, 
the Greek Church agreed with the Roman in submitting to the pa- 
pal authority. In the separation, the Greek Church threw off this 
authority, while the Roman continued to submit to it. Therefore 
the Greek Church was the separatist. 

“You insist, that, though the act of separation may, indeed, 
have been formally the act of the Greek Church, yet the separation 
was really on the part of Rome, who had corrupted the faith, and 
rendered separation from her necessary to the purity of the Chris- 
tian Church. But, if this be so, whatever the corruptions of the 
faith Rome had been guilty of, the Greek Church participated in 
them during her communion with Rome. If they vitiated the Lat- 
in Church, they equally vitiated the Greek. Then both had failed, 
and the true Church, which we have seen is indefectible, must have 
been somewhere else. Then the Greek Church could become a 
true Church by separating from the communion of the Latin 
Church only on condition of coming into communion with the 
true Church. But it came into communion with no Church. 
Therefore, the Greek Church, at any rate, is false.’’ 


Yet the Observer nowhere notices the fact that we had thus 
replied in advance, nor even that we were aware of the objec- 
tion. It has not noticed these replies, express to its objection, 
and yet it claims to have refutedus! Yes, it has refuted us, 
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by urging the objections we ourselves brought, but without no- 
ticing our answers! This may be a refutation in the Protes- 
tant sense, but, thank God! it is not in the Catholic sense. 
The conduct of the Observer, in this respect, we shall not 
trust ourselves to characterize as it deserves, nor shall we suf- 
fer it to surprise us. Deprived, as the writer is, by the sim- 
ple fact that he is a Protestant, of the ordinary means of di- 
vine grace, nothing better was to be expected of him. He has 
a cause to maintain, which does not admit of candor and truth- 
fulness, honesty and fair dealing, and we should be more sur- 
prised to find him exercising such virtues than we are by find- 
ing him sinning against them. 

It is worthy of note that this Episcopal writer has passed 
over the articles in our Review against his own church, and, 
churchman as he professes to be, has entered the lists only 
against an article the main design of which was to defend the 
Church against No-Church. It is also worthy of note, that the 
objections he has brought against us were nearly all brought 
previously in the Christian Register and Christian World, the 
two weekly organs of the No-Church Unitarians. What does 
this indicate? Are Unitarians and Episcopalians acting in 
concert ? or are we to infer that a common dread of Catholi- 
city is combining all the various Protestant sects against the 
Catholic Church? This last seems to us not improbable. 
The signs of the times seem to indicate that the several tribes 
of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians, are forming a 
league for a new invasion of Rome. Well, be itso. ‘* He 
that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them, and the Lord shall 
deride them.”” ‘The Episcopalians may read their destiny in 
that of the old Donatists, whom, in many respects, they resem- 
ble ; and all the Protestant sects combined are not so formida- 
ble to the Church as were, at one period, the old Arians. 
The Church triumphed over the Arians; she will triumph 
over the Protestants. A union whose principle is hatred will 
not long subsist, but will soon break asunder. Protestantism 
is doomed. ‘The Devil may be very active and full of wrath, 
and utter great, swelling words, for a season, because he knows 
that his time is short ; but Protestantism must go the way of 
all the earth. ‘The Lord will remember mercy, and will not 
much longer afflict the nations, but will recall them to the 


bosom of his Church. 
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Art. V.— The Esthetic Letters, Essays, and the Philosophi- 

cal Letters of Schiller ; translated, with an Introduction, 

by J. Weiss. Boston: Little & Brown. 1845. 16mo. 
pp. 379. 


THE position of the conductor of a Catholic literary jour- 
nal, in a country where the great mass of the literature which 
must pass under his notice emanates from Protestant sources, 
is by no means a pleasant one. As a Catholic, he holds his 
religion paramount to every thing else, and must necessarily con- 
demn every literary work he reviews, which contains any thing 
repugnant to the spirit and teachings of his Church. What- 
ever is repugnant to his holy religion he must regard as repug- 
nant to truth and goodness, and therefore to the true interests 
of his fellow-men, both for this world and for that which is to 
come ; and he cannot fail to censure it and warn his readers 
against it, without sinning against his conscience, his God, and 
his neighbour. 

Protestant life and culture are essentially anti-Catholic, and 
no Protestant writes a history, no matter of what people or 
tribe, in what part or age of the world, —a work on philoso- 
phy, morals, the fine arts, or on any subject, unless it be math- 
ematics, or one or two of the physical sciences, — into which 
his Protestantism does not enter in a manner offensive to Cath- 
olic faith, morals, or worship. The Catholic critic sees and 
feels this, even when it escapes the design and the notice of the 
Protestant, and, as a conscientious man, he is obliged to 
withhold his approbation, and caution his readers against the 
poison of the work, whatever may be, in other respects, its 
literary merits. 

In this country, the great mass of publications are Protes- 
tant, and we are obliged, as a reviewer, to be almost always 
dealing in censures, and can rarely find an occasion to exercise 
our good-nature in commending, unless it be when we have 
under review a work from a Catholic author; we must, ne- 
cessarily, therefore, to the great body of our Protestant read- 
ers, appear ill-natured, harsh, and censorious, narrow-minded 
and bigoted, incapable of perceiving excellence out of our own 
Church, and entirely wanting in literary taste and discrimina- 
tion, with no other standard of criticism but the fact that the 
work to be criticized is or is not written by a Catholic. This 
is unavoidable. It is more agreeable to approve than to 
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condemn, and we always aim to discriminate where we can. 
But such is the character of Protestant literature, that we can- 
not discriminate. We may admit its ability, its genius, and 
often its excellence as to mere form; but its matter is always 
more or less objectionable. And this objectionable matter is 
not in a few detached passages, in a few details easily pointed 
out and expressly excepted to ; but it is all-pervading, inherent, 
the groundwork, the life and soul of the whole. 

Protestantism and Catholicity are two separate worlds, and 
Catholic and Protestant literatures belong to two distinct and 
separate orders. Literature is nothing but the exponent of the 
life of a people, the expression of its sentiments, convictions, 
aims, and ideals. Such your people, such your literature. 
Catholic literature expresses the life of the Catholic people, 
Protestant literature of the Protestant people ; and as the life 
of the one is essentially different from the life of the other, so 
must be the literature of the one from the literature of the 
other. Catholic literature may have its faults, be exceptiona- 
ble in detail ; but it is, in general, in its generic character, 
Christian, — pervaded by a Christian thought, and imbued with 
the Christian spirit. It may, or it may not, borrow the forms 
of ancient classical literature ; but whether it do or do not, its 
matter is always Christian. Protestant literature is essentially 
heathen, —a reproduction, under varied forms, of the literature 
of pagan antiquity. Its form is sometimes Christian, and so 
are some of its details and embellishments ; but its ground- 
work, its main substance, is heathen. This is the radical dif- 
ference between the two literatures. The Catholic often 
accommodates the Christian thought to the classical form ; the 
Protestant, sometimes, the heathen thought to the Christian 
form. Thus the Catholic theologian borrows the logic of the 
ancients, because logic is formal, applicable equally to all sub- 
jects on which we can reason, and is necessarily the same, 
whatever the doctrines to be demonstrated or refuted ; the 
Protestant theologian generally despises the logic, but borrows 
the doctrines of the ancients. 

Here is the real difference between Protestantism and Cath- 
olicity. Protestantism is substantially heathenism, and, at best, 
Christian only in some of its forms and details. It was born 
in the epoch termed the Revival of Letters, —an epoch in 
which the literature of pagan Greece and Rome was not, per- 
haps, much more widely studied than it had been in the pre- 
ceding ages, but in which the systems of the ancients began to 
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be revived and believed anew ; when the classics began to sup- 
ply not merely the form, but the substance, of the new literature. 
And, at the present moment, we may find proofs not a few of 
the fact, that, at best, only the form of Protestant life and 
thought is Christian. Read our Protestant poets, and, if you 
know any thing of the ancient classics, you will feel the Prot- 
estant but echoes the heathen. There is the same worship of 
external nature, the same gloom over life, the same vanity of 
human pursuits, the same weariness of existence, the same un- 
certainty as to man’s destiny, the same darkness brooding over 
the tomb. ‘The lips may laugh, the eyes may sparkle with 
rosy wine, and from beneath the ivy-crowned brow ; but there 
is no joy of the heart, no gladness of the spirit, no buoyancy 
of the soul, no cheerful hope. Read Faust, Childe Harold, 
Cain, Heaven and Earth, and persuade yourself that you are 
not back in heathendom, if you can. 

Now, this being the character of Protestantism, it is easy to 
understand why its literature must, notwithstanding the ability 
and genius which we are far from denying it, be generally ob- 
jectionable to the devout Catholic. We do not object to the 
study of the classics, in their place ; for in them the heathen- 
ism, both as to matter and form, is expected, and the reader 
is on his guard. He is forewarned, and therefore forearmed. 
But when we come to a literature professing to be Christian, 
using to a considerable extent the Christian terminology, and 
which in some of its details really is Christian, the heathenism 
is offensive, because out of place, because it is unavowed, be- 
cause there is an attempt to conceal it, and because the simple 
and but partially instructed, not expecting it, are poisoned by it 
before becoming aware of its presence. For these reasons, 
there is and must be the same hostility between Catholic and 
Protestant literatures as between the Catholic and Protestant 
religions. We cannot conceal this fact, if we would ; and we 
would not, if we could. We are familiar with the chefs-d’auvre 
of Protestant literature ; we are not insensible to Protestant 
genius and talent ; we trust we can admire excellence, where- 
ever we can discover it ; but we are certain never to find ex- 
cellence in a Protestant not coupled with something which must 
offend us as a Catholic. 

One Protestant sect may approve and read with pleasure 
the literary productions of another ; for all Protestant sects 
belong to the same family, and differ from one another only in 
a few details, — in the shade of the hair, the hue of the eyes, 
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the shape of the nose or the mouth, the size of the bust, or of 
the hands and feet ; but between Catholics and Protestants, 
there is a generic difference, — no family relation or likeness ; 
and, consequently, in Protestant literature the Catholic can at 
best admire only individual traits, only a few details, while he 
does and must condemn it as a whole. ‘This is no loss to the 
Catholic, for he has no need of Protestant literature. It can 
give him nothing that is true or beautiful which he has not al- 
ready, and what is neither true nor beautiful he does not want. 
He may, therefore, leave to Protestants their own literature, and 
content himself with the richer, broader, truer, and more 
beautiful literature of his own. He may be accused of being 
narrow-minded, bigoted, exclusive ; but he has for his consola- 
tion the fact, that he knows, without resorting to his Protestant 
neighbours, all they have that is worth knowing, while he has 
in his own literature, belonging to ages which he is but too 
ready to forget, vast treasures of which the Protestant has no 
suspicion. 

We have been led into this train of remark, in part, by the 
work before us, — the work of a man who enjoys a high repu- 
tation as one of the most distinguished chiefs of modern Ger- 
man literature, and which has been admirably translated by a 
most worthy young man, whom we are happy to reckon among 
our personal friends. We would like to entertain for Schiller 
that respect which his countrymen and a great many of our 
own entertain for him, and, above all, should we like to commend 
any literary labor of our young friend, the translator ; but we 
have no high admiration of Schiller ; we do not like the spirit 
of his works ; we do not like their doctrines or their tendency. 
Mr. Weiss has labored conscientiously on the work before us, 
and performed his duty of translator more than well. We 
have seen no translations from the German better, if so well, 
executed. The Letters and Essays do not read as translations 
at all ; but have the clearness, distinctness, freshness, graceful- 
ness, and ease of original compositions, — the highest praise to 
which a translator can aspire. Thus far we can commend the 
work, and wish the translator the success he has richly merited 
by his skill, his industry, and his pains ; but further than this 
we cannot go. We acknowledge the high literary merits of 
the volume, we acknowledge the good intention and the philo- 
sophical ability of the author ; but we regard the work as false 
in its leading doctrines, and unwholesome in its general ten- 
dency. 
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In his Introduction, the translator speaks of the comparison 
which people, and especially the Germans, are in the habit of 
instituting between Schiller and Goethe. We do not feel com- 
petent to decide which of the two must be called the greater 
man ; but, for our part, we should never think of raising the 
question. Goethe was unquestionably a heathen, and we know 
not that he ever pretended to be any thing else. His works 
are none of them free from the charge of immoral tendency, 
and some of them are abominable ; and yet he is the most 
readable of all the Germans of our acquaintance. He was an 
extraordinary man, of high and varied culture, and of correct 
taste in all that related to simple art. He was free from cant, — 
cant religious, cant political, cant moral, and, above all, from 
the cant of the radical and reformer. The ephemeral philoso- 
phers of his countrymen could not deceive him ; the schemes 
and movements of the reformers, the: pretended friends of the 
people, of universal freedom, clamoring and intriguing for an 
earthly paradise, and seeking to obtain it by means that would 
realize a hell on earth, could not enlist him ; and none of the 
various forms of defunct or galvanized Protestantism could ever 
win his respect. He wanted faith, and he knew it; but he 
never sought to supply its place by any of the substitutes of 
the reformers, whether of the genus fanatic, or the genus in- 
fidel. We do not admire him, but we see and acknowledge 
what he was, and learn wisdom from his errors and blindness. 
But Schiller was an inbred radical. His soul spoke out in 
The Robbers, in the hero of which he impersonated his own 
inner man, —a work not less reprehensible, to say the least, 
than the Wahlverwandtschaften. Subsequently, he grew calm- 
er; ‘¢a change had come over the spirit of his dream” ; 
but he remained ever the ingrained radical. He sought to 
chasten and legitimate his radicalism by his philosophy, we ad- 
mit ; but, in so doing, only labored to corrupt the principles as 
well as the passions of his countrymen. 

As a poet, Schiller, to our taste and judgment, falls far be- 
low Goethe. He has, not unfrequently, earnestness, force, 
fine thoughts, and noble expressions ; but he wants always 
the ease, the grace, the delicacy, the good sense, the keen 
insight, the sedate majesty, and commanding port of his great 
rival. He aims at more, but accomplishes less. Many of his 
poems, especially his minor poems, are hard reading. ‘They 
fetch no echo from the heart or understanding. . What Goethe 
does is always exquisite in its way, always a masterpiece of its 
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kind. Goethe does not disdain the classics, and reproduces 
them often, but rarely except in what they have that is univer- 
sal, as applicable to one age or one people as to another. 
Schiller is too often overpowered by classical antiquity, and 
actually worships in the old pagan fane. We turn away 
from some of his minor poems with sorrow and disgust, as we 
do from Crawford’s Orpheus. What business have they here ?, 
Why galvanize the dead? ‘There is life now as well as for- « 
merly ; and do seek your inspiration from the spirit that nevef * 
dies, and do try to embody the living, not the defunct, beauty.” 
What is Crawford’s Orpheus to me? It is a wonderful crea- 
tion of genius, you say. Doubted, or, rather, denied ; for 
your first impression, on seeing it, is, that it is about to tumble 
over. But admit all you claim for it, it but embodies a hea- 
then thought, unconnected with Christian life, and having no 
relation with the humanity that now is, save on the side of a 
passion which were better left unsung and unsculptured, for it 
makes us full trouble enough when not artificially inflamed. 
But we have no intention of entering upon a critical estimate 
of the merits of Schiller, and we could not do so if we would ; 
for, though we certainly have read his principal works, we have 
never studied them, and have never had any disposition to 
study them. He has never struck us favorably. ‘This may be 
our fault, and perhaps it is ; but, if so, we cannot help it. We 
have not read the whole volume before us. We have, how- 
ever, we think, mastered the Msthetic Letters. They are in- 
telligible enough to those who have some tolerable acquaintance 
with the Kantian philosophy ; not that they are constructed on 
pure Kantian principles, — for they are not, — but neverthe- 
less assume Kantism as their point of departure. They are, 
as a whole, heavily and painfully written. We see the author 
laboring as the slave at the oar, putting forth all his strength, 
making his utmost efforts, to bring out and make intelligible his 
leading thoughts, which, after all, are rather commonplace so 
far as true, and when not commonplace are radically false. 
The Letters appear to have been written at the time of the 
French Revolution, when all Europe was in a ferment, with 
all manner of notions fermenting in its brain as in one great fer- 
menting vat; and the aim of the author seems to have been to 
discover some way of bringing order out of the confusion in 
the midst of which he lived. His great merit — and it was a 
merit at that time — consists in his clearly perceiving that the 
world was not to be reformed by the principles of the French 
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Revolution, which sought to realize an earthly paradise merely 
by modifying the external condition. He saw that these prin- 
ciples, if acted upon, left the intellectual and moral man uncul- 
tivated, and therefore could generate only a state of barba- 
rism. He further saw, that a purely intellectual culture, 
confined to the inner life of the individual, would be insufli- 
, gient, because it would lead to no practical result in the world 
eof reality. If we confine ourselves to the outward, we lapse 
¢« * tato barbarism ; if to the inward, we effect no progress in our 
“condition, no practical amelioration of our race. The two 
must be combined, and work together. But to this a third 
term is necessary. The problem is, find this third term by 
which the inner life and external condition may be united, and 
both peacefully and effectively carried forward. 

This third term is the Ideal or Beauty ; not beauty as the 
mere object of sense and imagination, not merely intellectual 
beauty, — but beauty, so to speak, as the ideal of all the facul- 
ties, responding to man’s whole nature. This beauty is to be 
sought in every department of life, and the aim of all culture 
should be to reveal and realize it. Hence all culture is to be 
esthetic, and through esthetic culture, or the revelation and re- 
alization of the beautiful in every department of life, order will 
be brought out of confusion, the world will be saved, on the 
one hand, from lapsing into barbarism, and, on the other, from 
wasting itself in an intellectual culture which leads to no prac- 
tical results, and the human race will be carried forward to the 
realization of its destiny. Such, in general terms, appears to 
us to be Schiller’s solution of the problem. 

In descending to particular doctrines, he must place virtue in 
inclination, in an affection of the passive nature, rather than in 
an affection of the active nature, and require truth and good- 
ness to be presented always under the form of beauty, and be- 
cause beauty wins love, enlists instead of repelling sense and 
imagination. He demands in all room for what he calls, after 
Kant, the play-impulse, which, if we understand it, is best ex- 
pressed in our language by the word love. We are, then, to do 
our duty, not merely from the conviction that it is our duty, 
from the stern sense of its obligation, as Kant contended, but 
from inclination, from love of it. His theory, therefore, prac- 
tically resolves itself into the Theory of Attraction, the basis 
of Fourierism. 

The translator commends him for this, and thinks that Schil- 
ler, in diverging from the asceticism of Kant, has given a 
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more Christian statement of duty ; but we question this. Duty 
cannot in this world be made play. In play, we act to please 
ourselves, because what we do is pleasure to ourselves ; in 
duty, we act to please God, because what we do is his will. 
This, instead of being a pleasure to ourselves, is often a cruci- 
fixion of ourselves ; for sapientia carnis inimica est Deo ; legi 
enim Dei non subjecta : nec enim potest. Rom. viii. 7. Or, 
as says our blessed Saviour, ‘‘ If any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me.” 
‘¢ Christianity is ’’ not, as the translator says Schiller asserts, 
‘‘the moral imperative (that is, obligation) transfigured by 
love,”’ unless we understand the love of the Lawgiver, which 
provides for the remission of the guilt of the transgressor 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, on condition of faith and 
repentance. ‘This is a sufficient refutation of Schiller’s doc- 
trine, so far as it concerns morals. 

There is in these times a great deal of nonsense babbled 
about love. The rage is to have all things ‘‘made easy.” 
We have all sorts of learning, and even thinking, by means of 
newspapers and other contrivances, ‘‘ made easy”? ; and we 
would fain have duty ‘‘ made easy,’’ and we therefore seek to 
transform it into love. But it is not love, in its ordinary sense, 
the Gospel demands, but charity. Love is a fact of the pas- 
sive nature, charity of the voluntary nature ; love is a natural 
affection, charity a supernatural affection. Yet nearly the 
whole Protestant world, especially the more advanced portion 
of it, confound the one with the other, or, rather, raise love 
above charity. But the heart which God demands is the vol- 
untary heart, over which we have control ; and the love he re- 
quires is the love yielded by the will, not the love yielded by 
the passive or sensitive soul. Sensible, sentimental, or pas- 
sional love is worth nothing, adds nothing to the merit of the 
act it accompanies, and takes nothing from the merit of the 
act it does not accompany. On this point our enlightened 
and liberal Protestant Christians have not a little to learn ; for, 
with all the marvellous progress they have made, they do not 
seem to have attained to any clear or definite conceptions of the 
nature of duty. Duty is what God commands, and is to be 
done solely because he commands it. It is not enough that we 
contrive, in some way, to get what God commands done ; we 
must do it solely and simply for the reason that he commands 
it. Its whole merit is in this alone. The intrinsic character 
of an action, aside from the motive of the actor, has nothing 
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to do with its merit ; for its merit is solely in the fact that it is 
done as an act of allegiance to the sovereign. ‘The act of the 
slightest intrinsic importance, in itself considered, is meritori- 
ous, when done simply as an act of allegiance. ‘* Whosoev- 
er,”’ says our blessed Saviour, ‘‘ shall give to one of these lit- 
tle ones but a cup of cold water, amen, | say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.’’ On the other hand, the act, the 
most serviceable to the cause of our country or the Church, 
is without merit, may even be our condemnation, if done with- 
out reference to God, and merely to please ourselves. 

It would do our Protestant friends, who are earnestly striv- 
ing to discover some way by which duty may be ‘‘ made easy,”’ 
no harm to bear this in mind. ‘They fancy, or seem to fancy, 
that nothing is or can be meritorious, unless it be done, not 
from charity, but from love, or accompanied, at least, by a 
sensible affection. ‘They feel, for instance, no inclination to 
pray, find no love for prayer, no sensible delight in praying ; 
then they will not pray, must not pray, for their prayers would 
be mockery. Prayers which do not please themselves cannot 
please God! Do they pray to please themselves, or to please 
God? If to please God, what prayers can be more pleasing 
to him than those which are offered solely to please him, — 
solely for the purpose of doing his will? ‘These same enlight- 
ened Christians, who charge Catholics with placing religion 
in mere forms and in sensible emotions, seem to place religion 
entirely in feeling, in sensible affection, and to suppose one re- 
pents only as moved to tears, and loves God only as he feels 
a sensible affection for him. But this sensible repentance and 
this sensible devotion are worth nothing, and are often hindran- 
ces rather than helps to true spiritual life. What our God de- 
mands is the homage of our higher nature, that we give him 
our reason and our will. But this is rarely, if ever, done, with- 
out a struggle with the sensitive soul, nor often without the cru- 
cifixion of this very love for which these modern improvers on 
the Gospel of our Lord contend. 

Schiller’s theory makes all depend on culture ; but what pro- 
vision does it make for obtaining, always, adequately qualified 
cultivators ? The good to be effected is to be effected by exs- 
thetic culture, by art, that is, art understood in its sublimest 
sense. Be itso. But art will require artists, and artistic cul- 
ture artistic cultivators. Whence are these to be obtained, 
and what guaranty can you give us that they will always present 
the true ideal, and so train men that they will always perceive, 
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love, and obey it? This question is pertinent ; for Schiller 
himself admits that artists have heretofore erred, have taken a 
false beauty for the true, and that thus far art has rather tended 
to hasten the decline of virtue, than to arrest it. Do not tell 
us that what has been called art was false art, art that consult- 
ed only the external form, or merely sense and imagination, not 
the sublime beauty you propose ; for what we want is your 
protection against this very false art, and your guaranty of true 
art. It is not enough to say, that, if men forsake the worship 
of the lower beauty and apply themselves to the worship of 
the higher, they will avoid such and such evils, and practise 
such and such virtues ; for this is only saying, with our friend 
Parker, ‘‘ If you are good and do good, you will — be good 
and do good.’’ Where is your power to secure always the 
revelation of the true ideal, the representation of true beauty 
to the mind of your esthetic cultivators of the race? If art- 
ists have erred, why may they not err again? If esthetic cul- 
ture has, in different ages, tended to hasten the decline of vir- 
tue, why may it not again? Have you infallible artists, an in- 
fallible academy of art, under an infallible president ? 
Schiller’s doctrine, that the race are to be lifted out of their 
present condition, and placed on the level of their destiny, 
by esthetic culture, is, after all, but a theory. It is a mere 
fact of the intellect, and therefore, according to his own prin- 
ciples, must be barren of practical results. Even admitting 
it, then, to be true, as a theory, what advance has he made ? 
Where is the play-impulse to set it in motion, to sustain its 
practical operation, and to secure its realization in practical life 
for the advancement of the individual and society ? Alas! it 
is a mere theory, and has no hands and cannot work, —no 
feet, and, like the constitutions of state turned out in such 
numbers in the French Revolution, can’t go, can’t be got a-go- 
ing. 
But the theory is not true, even as a theory. It proceeds 
on the assumption, that the end to be gained is the natural de- 
velopment and perfection of man, the realization, so to speak, 
of the potentialities of human nature. ‘This is the common 
error of all modern systems. With them all, the end is the 
fulfilment of man’s natural capacities ; and hence the method 
they all propose is the cultivation or complete education of all 
our natural powers and faculties, and the means, such as will 
effect this cultivation or education. The old French infidels 
sought these means in the abolition of the Church and religion, 
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and in the revolution and reorganization of the state after their 
own fanciful and absurd theories ; Schiller seeks them by an 
appeal to the play-impulse of human nature, — in art, or the 
representation of all that can affect human life under the win- 
ning and pleasing forms of beauty ; Fourier, and the Socialists 
generally, in so reorganizing society, considered as lying back 
of the state, as to give free play to all our primitive passions 
in their essential nature ; the New-England Abolitionists and 
Come-outers, in overthrowing the state and the Church, in 
breaking up all organizations, and abolishing all law, save the 
law each individual is unto himself; and various other classes 
of pretended reformers have each their own peculiar nostrums, 
or, as Carlyle calls them, ‘‘ Morrison pills.”” But all, howev- 
er they may differ as to the means, proceed on the assumption, 
that the end to be gained is the realization of the potentialities 
of man’s nature, or the perfecting of man as a being of his kind. 
Now, we must, in our reasonings on this subject, accept the 
Christian revelation, or reject it. If we reject it, we can af- 
firm nothing of the destiny of man, one way or another, — 
and can have no certain criterion by which to determine wheth- 
er our systems are true or false, good or bad ; for we defy any 
man to conclude logically, from what he can ascertain by the 
study of man and nature alone, to even man’s natural destiny. 
But if we accept the Christian reveiation, we know that the 
development and fulfilment of the potentialities of man’s nature 
are not his destiny, for he has no natural destiny. According to 
the Christian revelation, Almighty God never made man for a 
natural destiny, but for a supernatural destiny, —a destiny 
above nature, and, since the derangement of nature by sin, in 
many respects against nature ; and if man fails of attaining to 
this destiny, he fails entirely of attaining the end for which he 
was made, and for ever falls below what we may imagine 
would have been his natural destiny, in case he had been cre- 
ated for a natural destiny. It is essential, that, in all our 
schemes for human amelioration and growth, we keep this fact 
in mind, and never forget that we have No natural destiny. 
This granted, — and it must be, if we follow Christianity, the 
only light to enlighten us concerning our final cause, — the meth- 
od of attaining to the end for which we were made, and which 
we are always to propose as the end to be sought in all our ef- 
forts, is not, and cannot be, the harmonious development and 
fulfilment of our nature, is not natural culture, whether sens- 
uous, intellectual, or esthetic. The method, following the same 
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light, is submission to the will of God, and the entire renunci- 
ation and crucifixion of nature. The means of attaining this 
submission, this, renunciation, this crucifixion, are not the 
means of natural culture and training, but the grace of God, 
not attainable by natural culture, but ordinarily attainable only 
through the sacraments of God’s Church, the visible channel 
of invisible grace, and by prayer, meditation, and mortification. 
According to our reformers,—no matter of what class, — 
all depends on nature, and the study must be to provide, from 
the moment of conception, or at least from the birth, of the 
child, for the free and full development and play of nature ; all 
must be arranged so as to repress nothing, but to bring out all 
in its natural purity, freedom, strength, and beauty. According 
to Christianity, from the same moment, from birth to the grave, 
. the study is to repress nature, to restrain it, mortify it, and to 
bring the individual into complete and entire subjection to God. 
Christianity wages an unceasing war with nature. It educates, 
it cultivates ; but not to produce natural virtues and graces, but 
supernatural. It puts off the old man, which is of the earth, 
earthy, and puts on the new man, which is from heaven, heav- 
enly, and forms Christ within, the hope of glory. The two 
systems are, then, right in opposition, the one to the other. 
Hence, Christianity has and can have no fellowship with these 
reformers ; and this is seen, also, in the fact that they all make 
war on the Church of God, and none of them accept the Gos- 
pel, save as they explain away its sense, and reduce it to a sys- 
tem of mere naturalism. 

Schiller proceeds on the assumption, not only that the end 
to be sought is the natural perfection of man, but that the 
means to be adopted are such as man himself can originate and 
put into practical operation. ‘This is also the case with all 
modern reformers, whether religious, political, or social. But 
if the end is supernatural, as we have seen, the means must al- 
so be supernatural ; for there must be some proportion between 
the means and the end ; but between natural means and a su- 
pernatural end there is and can be no proportion. ‘The true 
end, therefore, is never to be gained by natural means, by any 
set or series of causes man himself is naturally able to put in 
operation. 

This is a conclusion we wish to press upon the serious con- 
sideration of our modern reformers. We do not suppose any 
man, at all imbued with Christian charity, can be satisfied with 
things as they are. The condition of our fellow-men, even so 
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far as regards this world, is truly heart-rending. On every 
hand, are wrongs and outrages. ‘I’he strong oppress the weak, 
the cunning circumvent the simple ; the state becomes an or- 
ganized machine for taxing the people, and for aiding the few 
to plunder the many ; and the general tone of society, and of 
nearly all its vaunted institutions, is corrupt and corrupting. 
But what is the remedy ? Whence the help? There is no 
help from man, no remedy of human origin and application. 
All labor directed to discover and apply a human remedy is 
worse than lost. You may as well crack your brains and 
waste your substance in seeking to invent a perpetual motion. 
Who of you can lift himself up by his own waistbands ? The 
thing is as impossible in morals as in mechanics. 

But can we do nothing ? Must we sit still and bear the 
frightful misery of our lot, without making any effort to relieve 
it? We say not that. Man may work ; but, if he is to work 
with success, he must work in God’s way. When you wish to 
erect a mill, you study to erect it so that nature herself shall 
work for you, and drive your machinery. In morals you must 
follow the same method, only you are here to seek to avail 
yourself, not of nature, but of grace. You must work, but 
you must work to let God himself work in and for you. He 
has provided for the redemption of man from all evils, and 
your business is to accept and conform to his provision ; and 
then it is no longer you that work, but he that worketh in you 
and for you. 

But your error is in this very fact, that you reject the means 
Almighty God, in his infinite love and mercy, has provided, 
and seek to find out and apply some remedy of your own. 
Schiller feels the necessity of a force to unite and direct the in- 
tellect and sense, to harmonize man with himself and with na- 
ture, and direct all human forces, both individual and social, to 
the realization of our destiny. He seeks this force in the play- 
impulse, which is still a human force. ‘This force is to be set 
in motion by beauty, the ideal, which is not man’s creation, but 
something independent of man, and which his nature is fitted to 
perceive and love. But this force has always been an attribute 
of man, and this ideal beauty has always hovered over and 
before him ; and yet he has fallen into the deplorable condition 
from which these are assumed as sufficient to raise him! How 
with unvaried factors do you propose to obtain a varied prod- 
uct? Evidently, you must vary one of your factors, intro- 
duce a new factor, or not change your product. 
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This ideal beauty you talk about, we have no faith in. 
But be it all you allege ; as ideal, it is unreal, and therefore 
inoperative ; for only what is real can operate. It must be re- 
alized, then, before it can set the play-impulse in motion. But 
it cannot realize itself; for it must be real before it can act. 
Then a power foreign to itself is needed to realize it. ‘This 
power must be human or divine. If human, it will not answer 
your purpose ; for the human force which you must assume as 
the force to realize it is set in motion only by this very ideal 
beauty, which can produce no effect till realized. If, then, you 
assume man’s power is adequate to its realization, you assume 
its realization as the condition of its realization! Here isa 
circle out of which no human power can extricate you. 

If you assume the power is divine, then it is God that real- 
izes it, and his realization of it must necessarily be the organi- 
zation or embodiment of it in an institution capable of acting 
on man, and directing all his activities to the proper end ; that 
is, in principle, the Church. You must, then, have a divinely 
constituted Church, as the condition of getting your ideal beau- 
ty into the condition in which it can set your play-impulse in 
motion, as we proved to you, in the Essay, Wo Church, no Re- 
form, in our Review for April, 1844. But God has already 
founded the Church, and for the express purpose of man’s re- 
demption. Place yourself in that, and you have the power you 
need ; for through that flows the stream of God’s grace need- 
ed to drive your moral machinery. 

But you reject the Church, and herein is your folly and 
your condemnation. Your folly ; for, if the Church be not a 
divinely founded institution for the redemption of man, you 
have no means of effecting that redemption, and therefore it is 
idle to attempt it. Your condemnation ; for the Church is 
such an institution, and you reject it, and seek to gain your end 
without and in opposition to it, — which is to seek to gain it 
without and in opposition to God himself. In the one case, 
your conduct is folly ; in the other, it is criminal, high-treason 
against God. 

But no, you are liberals, you are for freedom, and you will 
not submit to the Church, because that would be to abjure 
yourselves and become voluntary slaves to absolute power. 
The Church claims to be supreme under God, because through 
his supernatural gifts she is infallible, we admit ; and you are 
required to submit to her as an infallible authority, which may 
on no account and in no respect be disobeyed. So far as this is 
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slavery, you unquestionably become slaves in submitting to the 
Church. But do you help the matter by rejecting the Church ? 
You must assume absolute infallible authority somewhere, take 
what hypothesis you will. If you take the skeptical doctrine, 
and plunge into universal doubt, you still assume your right to 
doubt, and your absolute, infallible right to doubt. But there 
is no absolute, infallible right, where there is no absolute, infal- 
lible authority ; ; for authority is the basis of right. But where 
there is no absolute, infallible right, there is no absolute, infal- 
lible freedom. Therefore, you must assume absolute, infallible 
authority somewhere, as the condition sine qua non of absolute, 
infallible freedom. This absolute, infallible authority you must 
place in the individual, in the state, in public opinion, or in the 
Church ; for in any other alternative it will be, for us, only 
ideal, and, for all practical purposes, as if it were not. 

Is the individual absolute, infallible ? Dare any man assert 
it, since all are acknowledged to be fallible ? Is the state ab- 
solute and infallible ? Who will pretend it? Certainly no friend 
of civil freedom. Is public opinion absolute and infallible ? 
Does it never err, and may it never be rightfully resisted ? 
What is public opinion, but the opinion of those individuals, 
more or less numerous, who give the tone to the public ? 
These are confessedly fallible ; how, then, can they originate an 
infallible public opinion? Say not, blasphemously, Voz pop- 
uli, vox Dei ; but say, rather, if you will say any thing, Vor 
populi, vox Diaboli. Who condemned our blessed Saviour to 
the cross, — Socrates to drink the hemlock ? who has, in every 
age, persecuted the brave, the true-hearted, and the saintly ? 
who burnt our convent at Mount Benedict, burnt our churches 
and seminaries in Philadelphia, shot down our brethren in the 
street, and screened the criminals, — but your wise vox populi, 
who, we will maintain against all challengers, is as arrant a 
knave, as vain, fickle, conceited, malicious, and murderous a 
rascal, as ever walked the earth? If you attribute absolute 
and infallible authority to these, you know you attribute it to 
what possesses it not, and has no right to claim it. Yet to 
one or another of these you must attribute it, if you reject the 
Church ; and be it to which you will, you yield yourself up to 
a master who has no right to your service, and make yourselves 
slaves in very deed. What do you gain, then, even on the 
score of freedom, by rejecting the Church? Nothing at all. 
Be the Church precisely what you falsely allege, you, in re- 
jecting her, to usea homely proverb, do but ‘‘ jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.”’ 
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If you reject the Church, you are slaves, without the possi- 
bility of becoming free ; this you cannot deny. But if you 
accept the Church, there is a possibility, to say the least, of 
freedom. It may be, the Church is what she professes to be. 
If so, submission to her is not slavery, but freedom ; because 
what she teaches and commands is absolute truth, and the truth 
makes free, — et veritas liberabit vos. 1 St. John, viii. 32. 
‘True freedom is in entire submission to the will of God, 
and nowhere else. In abjuring yourselves, to submit to God, 
you do but abjure the tyrant, the usurper, in order to come 
under the dominion of the legitimate sovereign, — an ab- 
jJuration, to say the least, more to one’s honor than to his dis- 
honor. There is no occasion, then, to seek out new and 
human methods of reforming the world. The world cannot 
be reformed, unless by the ministry of just such an institution 
as the Church declares herself to be, or, at least, one exactly 
equivalent to it. If she be not what she professes, you have 
nothing to do, for there is nothing you can do ; and your efforts 
will result only in your own disgrace, and the aggravation of 
the evils you seek to remove. If she be what she professes 
to be, it is your duty to submit to her, believe what she 
teaches, do what she commands, and then the evils of which 
you complain, so far as they are evils, will be removed. 

We speak on a subject of this sort with some degree of 
personal confidence ; for we have devoted more than twenty 
of the best years of our life to its investigation. We have 
abated nothing of our young zeal for reform, nor are we con- 
scious of having lost the ability or the disposition to make as 
painful sacrifices for the amelioration of our brethren even 
in this life, as our contemporaries are prepared to make ; but 
we cannot make brick without straw ; and we have learned too 
much from our past experience to be willing to erect a mill 
where we can have neither wind nor water, nor even steam, to 
drive its machinery. No permanent or solid good is obtaina- 
ble for man, either for this world or that which is to come, but 
through the ministry of the Holy Catholic Church, — the Holy 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, we mean. She alone has 
authority to teach; she alone has charge from God of the culture 
of individuals and nations ; and she alone has received the au- 
thority and force necessary to educate and direct all man’s facul- 
ties and sentiments so as to bring order out of the confusion ig- 
norance and sin have generated, and to fill the earth with love, 
peace, and joy. Reluct who will; but he who seeks to 
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gainsay this statement, or by other means to work out man’s 
redemption, shall find himself realizing the old myth of the 
Titan doomed ever to roll his huge stone up the steep hill, and 
ever to have it, ere it reach the top, roll back with thundering 
rebound. 

In these somewhat desultory and disconnected remarks, we 
have, of course, had no intention of confining ourselves to a 
critical examination of Schiller’s work. We have made his 
volume of esthetic prose the occasion of some suggestions 
which we have felt were not uncalled for by the spirit of our 
age and country. In the dominant tendency of the age and 
country we see only unmixed evil, and we are obliged to place 
ourselves in direct opposition to what the great mass of the 
active and, if you will, philanthropic portion of our country- 
men are pursuing as the supreme good. We cannot codp- 
erate or sympathize with even our own former friends, and are 
obliged to wage war against the thousands of ardent minds and 
generous hearts who are but following the very tendency they 
at first received from ourselves. ‘This painful position we must 
assume as the penalty of our own former heresies and errors. 
The tendency of the age is humanitarian, and the avowed 
object of those who stand, in their own judgment, at the head 
of the ** Movement Party ” is to instaurate the ‘‘ religion of 
humanity.”’ Humanity is put in the place of God, and it, in- 
stead of God, are we profanely called upon to worship, trust, 
and obey. It is the most dangerous species of IDOLATRY ever 
invented ; for it is the most seductive, the least flagrant. Our 
modern philosophy, poetry, literature in general, politics, and 
institutions are rapidly conforming themselves to it, and pre- 
paring to embellish, and sanctify, and sustain it. ‘The appeal 
through all is to the ‘‘ mighty heart of humanity”’; the orator 
and the poet gather their inspirations from ‘‘ the upheavings of 
universal humanity,”? and command us to bow down and adore 
before ‘‘ the onward movements of the masses.”? Alas! how 
little do they who are burning incense to ‘‘ the masses,”’ sing- 
ing the praises of ‘* humanity,”? and exulting in what they call 
‘¢ the triumphs of man,” know of what horrible idolatry they 
are guilty, into what unknown depths of sin and misery they are 
plunging this poor human race they profess, and many of them, 
no doubt, honestly profess, to serve! God forgive us for 
having been once one of their number ! 

The Devil disguises himself as an angel of light, and would, 
if it were possible, deceive the very elect. Under the mad- 
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dening cry of ‘* humanity,” ‘‘ liberty,’? and ‘ social reform,” 
words so magical to every generous spirit, he seeks to entice 
the faithful from their allegiance, and ‘‘ to place himself in the 
seat of God, and to make himself worshipped as God.” All 
who really love our Lord Jesus Christ, all who would really 
serve their race, and work out for man a greater measure of 
good even for this life, must ‘* watch and pray lest they enter 
into temptation.”” ‘The enemy with whom we have to contend 
is as subtle, as artful, as he is wicked. He can appear in any 
shape and under any disguise he pleases. At present, his fa- 
vorite disguise is that of LipeERaAL, PHILANTHROPIST, and 
ReEFoRMER, and in this disguise he is more successful than he 
ever was in any former disguise he has ever adopted. We 
have not yet seen the end of his career under this disguise. He 
is yet to convulse nations, and, in many countries, to break up 
society to its very foundations. He seduces thousands upon 
thousands from their allegiance, and with his lying promises 
ruins them here, and effects their damnation hereafter. Breth- 
ren, be on your guard. Remember the admonition of the 
Apostle, ‘* We are of God. He that knoweth God heareth 
us. He that is not of God heareth not us. By this we know 
the spirit of truth from the spirit of error.”? 1 St. John, iv. 6. 
Know that every spirit that separateth from the Church, that 
abideth not in her doctrine and communion, whatever high- 
sounding names it may adopt, whatever seducing forms it may 
bear, whatever kindling speech it may use, is not of God, is 
the spirit of error, is Antichrist, is of the Devil. Believe it 
not. Go not after it. Listen not one moment to its flattering 
promises. Nothing will come of them but disaster and ruin 
here, and eternal death hereafter. 

Yet be not alarmed. More are they that are for us than 
they that are against us. We know in whom we trust, and that 
he is able to thwart all the wiles of the adversary, and to keep 
what we have confided to him unto eternal life. Be constant, 
be vigilant, be watchful unto prayer. Be content to worship 
the God of your fathers in the way they worshipped him, the 
way of Jesus Christ and the Apostles, the way of the saints 
and martyrs, who, with white robes and palms in their hands, 
now celebrate their victories, and offer up their prayers as sweet 
incense for your final perseverance and ultimate triumph. 
With holy faith, and unwavering hope, and charity that believ- 
eth, hopeth, dareth, endureth all things, hide yourselves in the 
temple of your God, in his holy tabernacle, in the secret of 
his pavilion, till the danger be past. 
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Art. VI.—1. The History of Ireland, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. By the Abbé Mac Gueocueean. ‘Translated 
from the French, by Patrick O’Ke ty, Esq. New 
York: D. & J. Sadlier. 1845. “8vo. Parts I. and II. 

2. Catechism of the History of Ireland, Ancient and Modern. 
By W. J. O’Nertt Daunt, Esq. Boston: Donahoe. 
1845. 16mo. pp. 160. 


Tue first named of these works, originally written in 
French, and dedicated to the Irish Brigade, to which the au- 
thor was chaplain, not long since translated at Dublin for the 
first time into English, is now in the course of republication in 
this country, and is to be completed in eight parts of about eighty 
pages each. It is sent out in a style very creditable to the 
publishers, and furnished at the low price of twenty-five cents a 
part. Of its merits as a history of Ireland we are not per- 
sonally qualified to speak ; but its success in Dublin has been 
very great, and we are assured by competent judges, that it is 
a work of very considerable merit, and perhaps the best popu- 
lar history of Ireland to be obtained. We trust it will find a 
ready and extensive sale among our countrymen generally. 

The second work mentioned is strictly what its name im- 
ports, written by an ardent Repealer and confidential friend of 
O’Connell. It.embodies a large number of facts, and, though 
evidently intended as a tract to aid the cause of Repeal, it ap- 
pears to be written with a good degree of fairness and impar- 
tiality. A few of its statements seem to us to require modifica- 
tion, and its earnest desire to enlist the Protestant Irish in the 
national cause leads, now and then, to some admissions and 
professions which disturb our Catholic sensibilities a little ; but, 
upon the whole, we commend it to our readers as an admirable 
compend of Irish history. 

We intend before long to offer some thoughts on Irish history 
and Irish affairs in general ; but, at present, we have room only 
for a few remarks suggested by passing events more or less re- 
motely connected with the Repeal movement, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell, its distinguished chief. 

We have nothing to say on the simple question of Repeal, 
for we do not feel ourselves competent to say what is or is 
not best for the real interests of the Irish people. Ire- 
land is unquestionably one of the worst governed countries in 
the world, and we need nothing more than ordinary humanity 
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to demand in loud and earnest tones her enfranchisement. 
But whether the specific measure of the repeal of the act of 
union and the restoration of her domestic parliament would ef- 
fectually remove or lighten the evils which now weigh so 
heavily upon her, we consider Irishmen better qualified to de- 
cide than we are ; and to them belongs, and to them we leave, 
the decision of the question, if it be still an open question. 
For ourselves, we will only add, that [reland has never, in our 
judgment, lost her nationality ; she therefore still possesses all 
the inherent rights of a nation, and is entitled to self-govern- 
ment as much as any other nation, frée from all foreign con- 
trol or dictation. If we did not take this ground, we should 
be obliged to regard the Repeal movements of our citizens as 
virtually, if not expressly, in contravention of international 
law. But, taking this ground, we are free to express our hope 
that the time is not far distant, when all traces of Ireland’s 
conquest by or subjection to Great Britain will be wiped out, 
either by her restoration to complete and entire national inde- 
pendence, or by her elevation to perfect equality, civil and po- 
litical, with the English portion of the British empire. Which 
would be best, or which will be effected, we know not; but 
that one or the other ought to be, and must and will be, we 
entertain not a doubt. } 
But we leave the discussion, as foreign to the province of our 
Journal, in which we consider we are at liberty to discuss po- 
litical matters, whether foreign or domestic, only so far as they 
have a bearing on Catholic faith, morals, and worship. But we 
cannot refrain from making a remark or two on the attitude Mr. 
O’Connell has assumed in regard to our own country. Men 
do and will estimate Mr. O’Connell differently, according to 
the different points of view from which they contemplate him ; 
nor is a man to be regarded as wanting in devotion to the inter- 
ests of Ireland, even in case he cannot feel towards him as do 
the warm-hearted and enthusiastic Irish. We protest in ad- 
vance against making the idolatrous worship of any man the 
test of one’s devotion to the cause with which that man may 
be identified. For ourselves, as American citizens and patriots, 
we may have had our feelings wounded, our prejudices aroused, 
and even our judgments warped by Mr. O’Connell’s unpro- 
voked attacks on our country ; for we are as sensitive to the 
interests, to the honor and glory of America, as Irishmen are 
to those of Ireland, and we are as quick to resent any attack 
upon them, come it from what quarter it may. But we regard 
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Mr. O’Connell as a wonderful man, and as a firm and devoted 
patriot. It is rather a Hibernianism, if we may be allowed the 
expression, to call him the ‘‘ Liberator,” for his countrymen 
are not yet liberated, and it is always too early to call any man 
the liberator of his country before his country is liberated ; but 
that O’Connell earnestly desires the liberation of Ireland, and 
that he is prepared to effect it even at the sacrifice of his life, 
we see no good reason for doubting. We should think not 
over and above well of the Irishman whose heart did not hon- 
or ‘O’Connell, and beat quicker at the mention of his name. 
Nevertheless, we think Mr. O’Connell has, in his speeches, 
made remarks in regard to this country which are hard to justi- 
fy or even palliate. We have strong reasons for believing that 
these remarks do not accord with his own private views and 
feelings, and that they are made mainly for the purpose of con- 
ciliating friends or silencing enemies in England and Scotland. 
Mr. O’Connell is better informed as to the state of things here 
than his public speeches would indicate. But he appears to 
judge it important for his success to conciliate, and, as far as 
possible, to enlist, the Abolitionists in Great Britain on his side, 
and to have it clearly and distinctly understood by the British 
government and people, that, however ardently he may desire 
Repeal, he is not prepared to carry it by courting or accept- 
ing any foreign alliance or sympathy. ‘Thus he repelled the 
proffered sympathy of the French Liberals, and thus he has 
repelled, in some measure, the proffered sympathy of Ameri- 
can citizens. Up toacertain point, this is a justifiable and 
even a necessary policy on his part. He is attempting, in his 
view of the case, a simple measure of domestic legislation, — 
a legal measure to be carried by legal means, and by legal 
means only. It is, therefore, a matter in which the citizens 
or subjects of a foreign state have little right to interfere, and 
in which they cannot interfere without in some measure placing 
him in a false position, exciting the jealousies of the British 
government, wounding the national pride of the English peo- 
ple, and endangering, if not defeating, the success of his cause. 
He would belie his assertion that Repeal is a question of inter- 
nal legislation, which nowise concerns foreign nations, and be 
ill qualified to act as the chief of the Repeal movement, if he 
did not take particular care not to give offence to the British 
government and people by accepting the sympathy of foreign- 
ers ; and we think here is a consideration which should have 
great weight with the Repealers in this country, especially with 
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those who are American citizens. They may, after all, retard 
more than they can advance the cause of Repeal, and, it seems 
to us, O’Connell feels this, and hence the bitterness and con- 
tempt with which he speaks of us. We cannot, for ourselves, 
blame him very severely for this. 

Nor do we blame Mr. O’Connell for pledging the British 
government the support of his countrymen in case of a war with 
us, on condition it does justice to Ireland. Mr. O’Connell 
and the Irish people profess to be loyal subjects to the British 
crown ; they acknowledge that they owe allegiance to that 
crown ; and, therefore, however much we might desire their 
codperation, active or passive, with us, in case of a war with 
England, we cannot understand on what grounds we should 
have a right to expect it, or they to give it. We do not cen- 
sure him, nor do we see how any one can rightfully censure 
him, for the conditional threat he threw out, unless it be the 
British minister himself ; for, rightly considered, it was rather a 
threat against the minister than against us. It was as much as 
to say to Sir Robert Peel: ‘‘ Do justice to Ireland, and if 
you go to war with America, you may count upon us as loyal 
subjects ; but withhold justice from Ireland and go to war, and 
— manage with Ireland as best you can. We fight no battles 
for you, till you grant us a redress of our grievances.”’ As an 
American, we take no offence at this ; as Sir Robert Peel, we 
might, perhaps, demand of Mr. O’Connell by what right he, as 
a loyal subject, holds such language to the government to 
which he owes allegiance. 

Nor, again, are we disturbed by the opinions Mr. O’Connell 
has expressed of the American people. We hope we have 
character and consistency enough, as a people, to be able to 
survive the expression of any opinions any foreigner may enter- 
tain of us, however unfavorable they may be. The only thing 
we complain of in Mr. O’Connell, in regard to us, is his inter- 
ference with our domestic concerns, and his effort to throw the 
whole weight of his character and position into the scale of a 
domestic faction, whose avowed intention is the dissolution of 
the American Union, and whose success would involve the de- 
struction of all government and law. We complain of him for 
coupling his Repeal movement with the movement of the Amer- 
ican Abolitionists. It may be, that we, in our active sympathy 
with him in his efforts to liberate his countrymen, have tran- 
scended our rights as American citizens in regard tothe British 
government, and unjustifiably interfered in the internal concerns 
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of the British empire ; but if so, it was not for him to retort 
by leaguing with our own domestic enemies, and to revenge the 
British government for our generosity to Irishmen, by doing 
all in his power to destroy our existence as a free people. 
Such a retort would have come with a much better grace from 
Sir Robert Peel than from Daniel O’Connell. 

Men may think as they will on the question of slavery ; but no 
man, not blinded by his fanatical theories and prejudices, can 
watch, as we have, the rise and progress of the Abolition par- 
ty in this country, and not hold the least conceivable counte- 
nance of it to be recreancy to God and treason to the state. 
A more subtle or dangerous enemy to religion or to liberty it 
is impossible to conceive. Our institutions could more easily 
withstand the whole combiried force of Europe directed against 
them. It is yet to give them a severe trial, —to convulse our 
whole nation, and to hasten ona civil war, which we see al- 
ready gathering ona no distant horizon. ‘The party gathers 
force and virulence in its progress ; it assimilates to itself every 
particular fanaticism in the country, and rolls on its accumulat- 
ed and accumulating waters to the destruction, not of negro 
slavery, but of the state, of government, of religious institu- 
tions, of all social organizations, and of all law but the law 
every man is unto himself. ‘The wildest extravagance can 
conceive nothing more extravagant than its avowed principles ; 
and the boldest and liveliest imagination falls short of the terri- 
ble evils its success would involve. The British government, 
for reasons not difficult to divine, gives this party its official 
sanction, and urges it on by all the indirect means in its power. 
This excites in us no surprise. But that O’Connell, a Catho- 
lic, and, therefore, a friend of established order, of firm and 
regular government, of religion, law, and humanity, for the 
sake of clearing himself of the charge of courting foreign sym- 
pathy, for the sake of pleasing the British government, and 
conciliating British fanatics, with whom he can have no sympa- 
thy, should aid and encourage this detestable faction, and in 
return for our having provided a home for millions of his coun- 
trymen, and sympathized warmly with his efforts to enfranchise 
the millions who.still cling to their own ‘‘ Green Isle of the 
Ocean,”’ we own excites, if not our surprise, at least our deep 
indignation, and calls for the stern rebuke of the American 
people. He who sides with our enemies, plots with them, and 
encourages them in their hostility, can hardly expect us to treat 
him as our friend. 
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But while we express ourselves thus strongly against Mr. 
O’Connell’s ill-advised sympathy with the American A bolition- 
ists, we are far from confounding him either with the cause of 
Repeal or with the Irish people. For the Irish people we 
have the feelings every one must have who has made himself 
acquainted with the wrongs they have suffered for these seven 
hundred years. They are a noble, generous, and warm-heart- 
ed people, second to no people on the face of the earth. 
They have contributed their full share to what is noble, distin- 
guished, touching, heroic, and saintly, in human history ; and 
however indignant we may be at O’Connell’s speeches, all the 
©’Connells in the world cannot shake our attachment to them, 
our admiration of the many noble traits in their character, or 
our earnest desire for their restoration to their rights as a free 
people. Nor does it seem to us that the remarks of Mr. 
O’Connell should affect at all our zeal or sympathy in regard 
to the cause of Repeal. Mr. O’Connell is not that cause, al- 
though he is its distinguished leader. It should be judged of in- 
dependently of him, on its own intrinsic merits, and we should 
act in regard to it without taking at all into consideration his 
union with the miserable Abolition fanatics of this country. 

But there is one other Irish question of more importance, in 
our view, than the Repeal question, — the question of the rela- 
tions of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy to the British gov- 
ernment. Ireland owes the preservation of her nationality to 
Catholicity, and the fact that her bishops and clergy have de- 
pended not on the British government, but on the Holy See and 
the Irish people. It is to those bishops and clergy the Irish 
owe, under God, the preservation of their faith and nationality ; 
and for whatever conquests have been achieved in behalf of 
Irish liberty, without these to back them, your long line of 
Irish heroes and patriots would have labored in vain. ‘The 
British government are well aware of this, and they have now 
begun the policy of attempting to retain Ireland in subjection 
by trying to buy up her spiritual guides and rulers. ‘T'wo 
measures will be proposed to this end: one, to corrupt the 
faith of the Irish people ; the other, to corrupt the patriotism 
of the bishops and clergy. The first is to come in the shape 
of a system of mixed academical instruction, or the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges open alike to Catholics and 
Protestants, from which all positive religious instruction, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant, shall be excluded. This will be to 
render the schools and colleges mere nurseries of infidelity, 
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as we may learn from our own experience, where the great 
mass of the young men who graduate are little better than 
downright infidels. A more insidious or destructive measure 
it is impossible to devise, and we regret to find it countenanced 
by some who would fain persuade us they are Catholics. We 
trust, however, Catholics generally will treat the measure as it 
deserves ; for the well instructed Catholic knows that educa- 
tion not based on religious principle and coupled with thor- 
ough religious training is a curse, instead of a blessing ; and 
no religious training, to satisfy a Catholic, is possible in a 
school not exclusively under Catholic control. We would 
much rather our children should grow up ignorant of letters, 
than be taught ina school which is not Catholic. Better to be 
ignorant and believing than to be learned and doubting. 

The second measure is the proposition to pay the Catholic 
bishops and clergy a salary from the public treasury, which, it 
is hoped, will make them the tools of the state. ‘The Eng- 
lish ‘Tories seem to have still too much respect for principle to 
make such a nefarious proposition ; but the English Whigs, in 
whose ethical code honor, justice, manliness, independence, 
never found admission, and never will, —a_ party notoriously 
without principles, and held together by cant and a common love 
of chicanery and baseness, make no scruples in boldly avowing 
such a policy and its motives. Events may rapidly drive the 
government into its adoption. Its acceptance would be the 
death-knell of the Irish Church, Irish nationality, and Irish lib- 
erty. We trust the dignitaries and clergy of the Irish Church 
do not need to be told this ; and we trust in God, that in the 
hour of trial they will be found firm and unflinching, choosing 
“to be afflicted with the people of God, rather than to have 
the pleasure of sin for a time, esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of the Egyptians.” 
Retain the Catholic faith of the Irish people and the independ- 
ence of the [Irish Catholic Church ; Irish nationality will never 
be lost, and Irish liberty will assuredly ere long be triumphantly 
vindicated and established. Corrupt the faith of the Irish peo- 
ple, make them infidels, or educate them merely with reference 
to success in this world, and reduce the Catholic prelates and 
clergy to the condition of stipendiaries on the British govern- 
ment ; Ireland’s degradation will be complete, and all hope of 
her regeneration delayed for ever. 

For ourselves, we confess that we feel more lively apprehen- 
sions as to the effect Repeal agitation is likely to have on the 
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cause of the Catholic Church in Ireland, than we do as to its 
probable success in securing Irish freedom and national pros- 
perity. ‘Temporal prosperity, however great, is too dearly pur- 
chased, if purchased at the expense of that faith without which 
it is impossible to be saved. Great popular movements in be- 
half of any worldly end, however unexceptionable or praise- 
worthy in themselves considered, are always to be viewed with 
something of fear and anxiety. ‘They almost necessarily draw 
off the mind and the heart from the great work of securing our 
celestial destiny, and concentrate them on the means of work- 
ing out an earthly destiny ; and therefore tend to make us 
worldly-minded, instead of spiritually-minded. We look upon 
all popular movements with a certain degree of distrust ; for 
they are almost always sure to be carried on by blind impulse 
or enthusiastic zeal, and to fall at last under the control of the 
unprincipled and the designing, instead of the true, the good, 
the holy, the practical, and the discreet. So far as we have 
observed them, though in behalf of a great and praiseworthy 
object, they generally strike down more good by the way than 
they secure by gaining their end. We can see no good that 
has, as yet, resulted from the terrible popular movements of 
modern times. The giant turns that he may rest his wearied 
limbs ; but the mountain merely sends forth volcanic eruptions, 
which spread fear, consternation, and ruin through all the 
neighbouring towns, villages, and hamlets. In order to secure 
success, the masses make concessions and form alliances which 
are incompatible with truth and goodness, and which rarely 
fail, in the end, to rob victory of its most valuable fruits. 
‘here may be no cause in the Irish Repeal movement for 
any of the apprehensions we here express, and we would fain 
hope there is not; and yet we are not without our fears. 
Great men and good men, engaged in a cause they have much 
at heart, looking steadily at its final success, are apt to be a 
little blinded, and to give countenance, unconsciously, to prin- 
ciples and measures which they would not for the world adopt, 
if clearly and distinctly proposed and contemplated. In their 
patriotic zeal, Mr. O’Connell and some others, who are not to 
be judged by us, may, in order to unite all Irishmen for Ire- 
land, make concessions to Protestant prejudices, and profes- 
sions of policy, which grate rather harshly upon the sensibili- 
ties of a Catholic not engaged in the strife, and which may 
have, in the end, unhappy consequences. We may be over- 
sensitive, and led astray by the zeal and enthusiasm of the re- 
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cent convert ; we may assume a tone and freedom of remark 
not becoming one just from the ranks of Protestantism ; and we 
have some suspicion that such is the case ; but, if so, we shall 
take meekly any rebuke which may be administered to us. But 
we have seen so much of Protestantism, that we cannot bear 
in silence the least concession, or shadow of a concession, to 
it, for any cause whatever. It is a rebel to the Church, and 
therefore a rebel to God ; as such we hold it, and as such we 
would have it treated, whenever and wherever we come in con- 
tact with it. We will throw not one grain of incense upon the 
altar of Jupiter ; no, not to gain the whole world. It is no 
calamity to suffer and die for the faith ; but it is a terrible 
caJamity to succeed in the best of temporal causes by lending 
the least conceivable countenance to any of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. ‘There can be no alliance between 
Christ and Belial. If we live in Protestant countries, we will 
obey the laws, demean ourselves as good citizens and subjects, 
but have no communion with what is distinctively Protestant. 
We can do without the earth, but we cannot do without heaven. 
If infidelity and misbelief hold the dominion of this world, so 
be it ; we can enter into no covenant with them for the purpose 
of sharing that dominion. We seek a kingdom which is not 
of this world. 

But if we express our apprehensions, it is not because we 
fear any thing for the final result. ‘The Church is of God, and 
can never fail. She never takes the initiative in regard to any 
form of government, for she can adapt herself to all forms of 
civil polity. She is eminently anti-revolutionary, eminently 
conservative ; but she always can, and always does, accept and 
conform herself to the political order she finds established. 
She did not stir up the popular movements of modern times, 
nor set on foot the efforts of the people for popular govern- 
ments. But she was not bound to the old political order now 
passing away, and in no sense depended on it as the condition 
of her existence, or of fulfilling her high mission. She did 
not seek to overthrow it, for she seeks to overthrow no existing 
political order ; nor does she seek to recall and restore an or- 
der once overthrown and passed away. But when one order 
has been thrown off, and a new one introduced, she leaves the 
old, and accepts and conforms to the new. 

A new political order seems to us to be rendered inevitable by 
the popular movements of modern times. It seems to us, that 
there is to follow, perhaps throughout all Christendom, after a 
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more or less protracted struggle, an era of popular governments. 
The people are to take the place of the old kings and nobles. 
Whether this will be a change for better or for worse, we, per- 
haps without offence, may be permitted to regard as proble- 
matical ; but that it is to be we regard as inevitable. The 
Church will conform, and we see that she already is conforming, 
to the new state of things. It is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples on which she has always acted, to accept the new state 
of things, when once established. ‘The new order being the 
popular order, the Church will accept and sanction the popular 
order. ‘The Church, which has always been on the side of the 
people, will hereafter, we venture to predict, be on the side of 
what is called popular liberty, and the triumph of the Church 
and of the people will be celebrated together. 

In this view of the case, the popular tendency has nothing 
alarming. A few years will develope the fact, that the freedom 
of the people and the independence of the Church are one and 
the same cause, and that the one cannot be effected without 
the other. ‘The republican will see that his protection against 
the tyrant is only in the maintenance of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Church, in regard to all her spiritual functions ; 
and the Church will appeal to the popular energy to save her 
from the slavery to which infidel governments everywhere at- 
tempt to reduce her. In this way, the providence of God will 
make the terrific popular energy, which was at first waked up 
by the enemies of the Church to crush her, serve as the instru- 
ment of her triumph and of their confusion. In this way will 
Providence bring good out of evil, and turn the weapons forged 
against his Spouse in her defence and against her enemies. 
When the cause of popular government becomes identified with 
the cause of the Church, it will become a holy cause ; and the 
most democratic government, under the sanction of the Church, 
or where the Church is free to fulfil her mission in the spiritual 
order, will be a good government, and perhaps the best of all 
conceivable governments. Whatever evils might be appre- 
hended from popular liberty, where we have not the Church, 
will be avoided, where we have it, and the good of the people 
will assuredly be promoted. 

We hope we shall be forgiven these some somewhat desul- 
tory remarks, which, after all, to those who will meditate them, 
may be pregnant with some not unimportant suggestions. We 
have made them in no spirit of arrogance ; for we do not, be- 
cause we fill an editorial chair, forget that we are not one who 
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has received authority to teach, and that it is for us to receive, 
and not to give, —or, if we attempt to give, to give only 
that which we have received from her whom God hath com- 
missioned to teach and to govern the nations. ‘The layman 
does not cease to be a layman because the conductor of a 
public journal. But we claim the right, with submission, to 
labor with what little ability we have for the cause of truth and 
goodness ; and we feel the more earnest, because we must re- 
deem the time we have lost, and can have at best but a few 
years in which to redeem it. With us, the Church is _para- 
mount to all other considerations, and we ask no greater boon 
than to be permitted to labor in hercause. First of all, we are 
Catholics, and first of all does that which concerns the Church 
interest us. Nextin order, we are American citizens. In be- 
coming Catholics, we do not cease to be citizens and patriots, 
and we feel bound to demean ourselves as faithful citizens and 
loyal subjects. As the conductor of a public journal, we have 
the honor and glory of our country at heart, and are bound to 
raise our voice, feeble though it be, against whatever would 
attack either, come it from what quarter it may. Here, free 
institutions are the established order, and we have no option 
left us ; we are solemnly bound to do our best to defend these 
institutions against all impugners from within or from without, 
and to do what we can to preserve them and provide for their 
free practical operation and success. Next in order, after our 
own country, we give our best affections and warmest sym- 
pathy to the cause of Ireland. We, as a people, are much to 
Ireland. She has given us a large portion of our population, 
many of our best citizens, of the firmest, bravest, and most en- 
lightened friends and defenders of our republican institutions. 
She has also done more ; she has contributed more than any 
other one nation to introduce and build up among us the Catholic 
Church. For this, as little as the mass of our countrymen 
may esteem it, we owe her an immense debt of gratitude, — 
greater than we shall ever be able to pay ; for to the exist- 
ence and prevalence of the Catholic Church among us shall 
we be ultimately indebted for the preservation of our free in- 
stitutions, and their success in working out the happiness of 
the people. Dear to us, then, is the cause of Ireland ; and 
we give her, if nothing else, the warm affections of a grateful 
heart, and fervent prayers for the true freedom and prosperity 
of all her children at home, or whithersoever they may be 
scattered abroad over the earth. 





